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A CRITICAL 


HE date at the top of this page is a reminder that the summer 

campaigning-season in Europe has not many more weeks to 
run, That is particularly true in parts of Russia, as the commanders- 
in-chief on both sides fully realise. For the Russians it is a case 
of holding on grimly to the vital points until winter comes to 
help the defence, for the Germans of crashing through before their 
armies become immobilised. For that reason the next six weeks 
may be the most critical period of the war. Signs that the German 
drive in the Caucasus is slightly slackening in speed can give little 
comfort as yet, though if it is true that Marshal Timoshenko still 
has strong reserves in hand, the situation may be better than it 
looks. At any rate, the next six weeks are bound to see still more 
intensified fighting all along the Russian front, a new test of 
strength in Egypt, and still heavier bombings of German cities. Not 
only is the strength and experience of the R.A.F. still growing, 
but it is clear that the powerful American squadrons now in Britain 
are about to begin offensive operations on their own account. That 
will not yet be a decisive factor in victory, but it would be a great 
mistake to underestimate the importance of the damage already being 
done, and likely to be done on a much greater scale in the future, 
to German war-industries and communications by attack from 
the air. To all this, if German apprehensions and now openly 
expressed Russian hopes have any basis, may be added the immense 
potentialities of a second front in Europe. To that momentous 
enterprise both Britain and America are pledged. But the how, 
when and where naturally and rightly remain an impenetrable 
secret—if, indeed, the decision on those vital points has been taken. 


Lull in Egypt 


From Egypt—nothing to report from our land forces. That has 
again and again been the tenor of recent Cairo communiqués, varied 
with reports of patrol activities and artillery duels. Our aircraft, 
which include some American bombers, have beer: active, attacking 
enemy ports, vessels at sea, land communications, air-fields and 
concentrations of troops. But still the “lull” at the front continues 
under conditions comparable to those of the old trench warfare, 
perilously near to our vital base at Alexandria. Undoubtedly our 
army is receiving reinforcements,. but so is Rommel. News from 
Greece tells that fresh troops are constantly passing through that 
country, and a report from Istanbul says that some Bulgarian and 
Hungarian soldiers are among them, Our submarines and bombers 


SIX WEEKS 


take toll of the enemy transports at sea, but in spite of their successes 
Rommel’s army is growing steadily stronger, and it appears to be a 
race between him and General Auchinleck in the effort to accumulate 
superior force. In positions where both sides are dug in on a 
comparatively narrow front with little room to manoeuvre, defence 
has an advantage over offence, and for that reason neither army 
can afford to attack t1!' it enjoys considerable superiority in numbers 
and armour. On the wher hand, since Rommel in the long run is 
probably capable of being reinforced more heavily than we can be, 
it is doubtful if we can afford long to await his attack. 


Australian Opinion 


Mr. W. M. Hughes’s criticism of the defensive character of Allied 
strategy in the South-West Pacific has drawn a spirited reply from 
Mr. Curtin, the Prime Minister of Australia; and the subsequent 
offensive in the Solomon Islands goes to prove that the Allies are 
not content to let the initiative rest in the hands of the Japanese. 
In Australia, as in Britain, sections of the Press and the public 
have not been content to leave strategy to the directors of the war, 
and have advocated measures in the same spirit as that in which 
some people here have clamoured for a “second front.” In both 
cases it is recognised that the adoption of a policy of invasion must 
depend upon the resources available ; and in Australia there is some 
disposition to argue that if the resources are not yet available, they 
ought to be, and that if the danger with which Australia is 
threatened had been sufficiently realised she would have had a 
higher priority in the supplies allotted. Mr. Curtin’s recent speeches 
show that he is under no illusions as to the strain which is put 
on Allied resources by the calls for ships and equipment in Britain, 
on the Atlantic and other sea routes, in Egypt, in India, in China 
and in Russia, and the necessity of adjusting supplies to the 
changing needs as may be decided on by the higher direction of 
the war. Dr. Evatt, also, speaking at Melbourne, explained the 
satisfactory nature of the arrangements he had made with Mr. 
Churchill, and declared that both he and Mr. Roosevelt had shown 
full recognition of the strategic importance of Australia, whose 
defensive position, thanks to the aid already forthcoming, is very 
different from what it was six months ago. Shipping, of course, 
is the real crux of the matter for Australia, as it is for us. Her 
needs are in no danger of being forgotten, but they have to be 
measured from week to week against competing claims elsewhere. 
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Laval’s Fears 


Laval knows that he has burnt his boats, and takes no pains to 
conceal the fact that he desires a German victory. He said this openly 
a second time last Tuesday, when to the thousand French workers on 
their way to take up work in Germany, in exchange for a thousand 
prisoners released, he said that “ France’s hour of liberation will 
come when Germany has won the war.” He admitted also that he 
was in power in Vichy today for the express purpose of reviving the 
policy of collaboration with Germany,-which means getting French- 
men to help Hitler win the war. He is in with Germany now for the 
preservation of his own skin. There are evidences that he is afraid 
—desperately afraid. He must have known long ago that he was 
unpopular among his countrymen, but it was brought home to him 
by the demonstrations of July 14th that he is the object of bitter 
hatred. He could not survive a moment in power without German 
backing. The signs of unrest in Vichy France are evident to him as 
to everyone else, and there are rumours of plans for a coup d’état ; 
that is why the French military garrison at Vichy has been changed 
and colonial troops have been brought in to protect his treacherous 
Government, and a law has been passed imposing the death penalty 
for the possession of arms or explosives. Fearing a rising in France 
in sympathy with a future Allied landing, Laval is doing all he can 
to prevent Frenchmen from winning their freedom by helping the 
enemies of Germany, and offers them his own splendid alternative 
—* liberation ” through a grand gesture of Chancellor Hitler. 


Reform of the Civil Service 


A timely contribution to the problem of efficiency in the Civil 
Service is made in an interim report issued by a sub-committee of 
the Liberal Party Organisation. The war has put the Civil Service 
to a searching test, and few will disagree that in many respects it 
has been found wanting. Quick decisions, receptiveness to new 
ideas, readiness to accept responsibility—positive qualities which are 
necessary in war and will be equally necessary in reconstruction— 
none of these are conspicuous characteristics of Government depart- 
ments today. The Liberal report suggests that the Service is the 
product of Governments “ characterised by timidity, vaci!lation and 
lack of vision now almost unbelievable.” Be that as it may, the 
problem is how to get rid of this paralysing system of circumlocution, 
checks and counter-checks, nervousness and negativism which present 
so formidable an obstacle to any Minister who wants t» get things 
done. The Lord Chancellor stated the other day that the Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury had been recognised as the head of the 
Civil Service since 1867. That the department whose principal 
function in relation to other departments is to veto expenditure 
should be in this commanding position is symptomatic of the general 
malady. The Liberal sub-committee suggests that the recruitment, 
training and control of personnel should be centralised in a reformed 
Civil Service Commission, dissociated from the Treasury and 
responsible to a Minister without Portfolio, and that a permanent all- 
party committee of the House of Commons should keep watch over 
administration. It also recommends a drastic overhaul of staff, 
new training facilities and equal opportunity for promotion. In cases 
where industries are to come under public control it recommends the 
creation of public boards. It is to be hoped that some at least 
of these reforms may be adopted even in war-time, for they are 
urgently needed. 


Traffic in Babies 

Early in the war there were very obvious reasons why unnecessary 
new burdens should not be imposed on local authorities, and for 
that reason the Adoption of Children (Regulation) Act did not come 
into force, as had been intended, on January Ist, 1940. But as it 
turns out, and might perhaps have been foreseen, the coming of 
war made reform of the law of adoption far more necessary than 
it had been in peace-time. In the general unsettlement caused by 
war, blitz and evacuation there have been far more cases of mothers 
' anxious to have their children adopted, quite apart from the natural 
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war-time increase in illegitimacy, and accordingly more oppor- 
tunities for irresponsible and even unscrupulous adoption societies 
to act as intermediaries and make profit out of the parents’ 
need. The Act made it an offence for any body of persons to arrange 
for the adoption of children unless it was registered, and made it 
illegal to publish notices advertising adoptions The absence of 
restraining regulations has led to some peculiarly odious cases of 
exploitation, in which parents have paid money and handed over 
children to unknown conditions of life. In other cases advertisers, 
having heard from persons willing to adopt children, have then 
contrived means to find the babies. Under the existing law no 
adoption is legal until an order in court has been made, but this 
is insufficient protection for ignorant or apathetic parents. It is 
intolerable that unscrupulous or incompetent agencies should exist 
to make a profit out of the disposal of babies. The 1939 Act should 
be put into force without further delay. 


The Fatigue-Point in Work 


Among the major problems of the Government in respect of 
labour is how to get the maximum contribution out of every citizen 
without defeating its own end by overstrain. We must aim at getting 
more and more essential work done and at the same time avoid the 
mistake of trying to get so much that in fact we get less. Again 
and again it is necessary to impose new or more duties on the 
civil population. Mr. Morrison, finding that there are not enough 
fire guards for security, was quite right to call upon women between 
20 and 45 for compulsory duty. What else could be done? He 
was equally right in recognising that women are not in quite the 
same position as men—they have more household duties and as 
a rule they are not so strong physically—so he has made some 
concessions to them not made to men. For instance, women who 
work a 55-hour week at business premises may be exempted, 
whereas men engaged in vital war work are normally exempted 
only if there are 60 hours in their working week. These figures, 
however, show how near the workers must come to the extreme 
fatigue limit before they can get exemption. What is conspicuously 
wrong is that there are large numbers of persons engaged on war 
work for hours already so excessive that nothing more could 
possibly be got out of them—fire-watching or any other additional 
duty. The Industrial Fatigue Research Board has condemned this 
unprofitable overwork strongly, yet it is still permitted, and is 
destroying the vitality of those engaged in it. 


State Patronage of Art 


Under the stress of war, when the arts seemed in danger of 
perishing, the State has for once stepped in, through C.E.M.A. and 
other agencies, to lend a helping hand. But in modern times there 
are other circumstances, besides war, which make it incumbent on 
the State to take the place vacated by the private patron, if art is to 
survive. Few people today have the space in their houses or enough 
money for large paintings and sculpture. Mr. Charles Tennyson, 
chairman of the Central Institute of Art and Design, points out ina 
letter to The Times that the United States Government recognised 
the need some time ago, and through the Federal Art Project spent 
money liberally in the decoration of public buildings, the purchase 
and distribution of works of art, and the holding of exhibitions, 
greatly to the benefit of the standard of taste and decoration through- 
out the country. If we do not do something of this kind in Britain 
there will be a lamentable decline in the more splendid forms of art 
on which the lesser manifestations depend. In France for a long 
time art was encouraged by the public spirit of municipalities as 
well as the central Government. In the most magnificent period of 
the Italian Renaissance artists flourished under the patronage of 
Princes and Popes, who held the position that a Government does 
today. In establishing the British Council the British Government 
recognised the principle that it was a duty of the State to make its 
national culture known abroad. Having accepted that duty it surely 
cannot ignore the obligation to provide the conditions without which 
there will be no culture to make known. 
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INDIA’S OPPORTUNITY 


HE sequence of events in India is to be noted. The Cripps 
mission last May failed, after giving every initial promise 
of success, and there is no question at all that the cause of its 
failure was the intransigence of Mr. Gandhi. The Congress 
Party which, alone among Indian political organisations, has 
consistently attempted to make capital out of the exigencies of 
the war, and to resort to what is virtually blackmail te compel 
the British Government to concede in the midst of the war the 
independence which it is pledged unequivocally to concede <s 
soon as the war ends, held a meeting of its Working Committee 
at Wardha last month. That body, after listening to a lengthy 
speech by Mr. Gandhi (who had declared three months earlier 
that “if India were freed her first step would probably be to 
negotiate with Japan”), demanded that the British should 
“quit India” forthwith, with the open menace that, failing that, 
a civil disobedience movement—in other words a general strike— 
with all its inevitable consequences, would be launched. That 
demand was reiterated in uncompromising terms at the meeting 
of the Party’s All-India Committee at Bombay last week, though 
Mr. Amery had emphasised in the interval the folly of supposing 
that the British Government could yield to such a threat. For 
both the British Government and the Government of India knew 
what the threat entailed. Documents seized when the Congress 
offices at Allahabad were raided a few weeks ago showed that 
what was euphemistically termed civil disobedience meant in fact 
an attempt at complete dislocation of India’s war effort at a 
moment when: immediate invasion by an implacable enemy 
was probable. The arrests of Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Nehru and 
other leaders of the disobedience movement were necessary and 
inevicable. 

Here a fact of capital importance emerges. This is not action 
dictated or even indirectly inspired by Whitehall. It is not even 
action taken on the Viceroy’s imiiiative. It is action taken by the 
Government of India, which has risen most admirably to the 
height of a great responsibility. It should be fully understood 
what that Government is. It consists of the Viceroy in Council, 
and of the members of the Council eleven out of a total of 
fifteen are today Indians. In all matters except those reserved 
for his special prerogative the Viceroy is bound by a majority 
vote. In all the action that has so far been taken, from the 
seizure of the Congress Party’s documents at Allahabad to the 
arrest of the Congress leaders this week, the Council, there is 
reason to believe, unhesitatingly engaged its responsibility as a 
whole. That means even more than appears, for the body 
which so acted is even more predominantly Indian than usual, 
since one of the four British members, Sir Jeremy Raisman, is at 
present in England, and another, General Wavell, does not 
concern himself with political questions. By their courage and 
public spirit the Indian members of the Council have rendered 
inestimable service, first and foremost to India herself and 
secondarily to the whole of the United Nations. Their statesman- 
ship, which supplies a convincing answer to any there may still 
be who question Indians’ capaciiy to govern, deserves the fullest 
recognition. 

What degree of service Mr. Gandhi and his coadjutors will have 
rendered the Axis Powers cannot yet be determined. Certainly 
their power for evil has been curbed by the Government of India’s 
decisive action. The wisdom of the action is not in question. 
It would be an irony indeed if Sir Oswald Mosley and Captain 
Ramsay and Sir Barry Domvile were kept in durance in Great 
Britain and Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru permitted to prosecute 
with impunity activities far more dangerous in India. The 


Government, moreover, has very sensibly deprived the internees 
of the privilege of martyrdom. _ They are not in prison. 
On the contrary, they are installed in almost sybaritic luxury in 
a palace at Poona belonging to the Aga Khan, in full accordance 
with the Government’s declared intention to make its action so 
far as possible preventive rather than punitive. Prevention there 
undoubtedly is, and rightly. Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Nehru and 
Mr. Azad, whose now leaderless followers have been cutting 
telephone and telegraph wires in Bombay, will find their own 
communications cut no less effectively. They will not be 
permitted the opportunity to instigate strikes which imperil 
India’s security. Whether the precautions have been taken too 
late, when past incitements are already producing their sinister 
harvést, remains to be seen. There has been serious disorder 
in many centres, and there may be more. But so far it is a 
movement without leadership or clear direction, and the organised 
forces of order are fully equal to coping with it. Large sections 
of Indian opinion, notably the 95,000,000 Moslems and the 
50,000,000 depressed classes and the smaller but influential Hindu 
Mahasahba, are radically opposed to the whole Congress campaign, 
though equally anxious for any measure of independence which 
does not subject them to a ruthless Congress domination. And in 
the Congress ranks themelves there are considerable elements 
which- only a fanatical faith in Mr. Gandhi could have reconciled 
to measures so extreme in a crisis so desperate. 

Is there foundation here, with the all-important addition of the 
almost completely Indianised Viceroy’s Council, on which reason- 
able hopes for political progress in India can still be based? That 
is the question which the British Government, in consultation 
with the Viceroy, should be putting to itself insistently, and no 
doubt is. No terms can be made with rebellion. There can be no 
negotiation with Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru. Nor, of course, as 
Sir Stafford Cripps emphasised repeatedly, can there be any 
question of a major constitutional change, such as the grant of 
immediate independence would involve, in the middle of the war. 
But what there can be is a still more extensive government of 
India by Indians, and the attitude adopted at this crisis by the 
Viceroy’s Council provides the best possible justification for such 
a development. Sir Stafford Cripps, when he was in India,-made 
it plain, according to Professor Coupland’s authoritative account 
of the Cripps mission, that the National Government he personally 
contemplated and expected [during the transition period] was 
to be, always excepting the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief, 
an entirely Indian non-official Government. That is a natural and 
reasonable completion of the Indianisation which has progressed 
so rapidly in the past eighteen months. To move on to that goal 
now would be no concession to clamour, but rather a recognition 
of the high qualities the Indian members of the Council have 
already shown. It would mean replacing the present Home and 
Finance Ministers and the non-official Minister in charge of trans- 
port by Indians. This is not a step to be taken lightly, but still 
less is it a step to refuse lightly. Able Indians like Mr. 
Rajagopalachari among Hindus, and Mr. Jinnah and Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan or some other leader among the Moslems, are avail- 
able for the posts. And though such a change would require legis- 
lation here Parliament would put the necessary Bill through in a 
week. 

That, incidentally, is the one ground at present apparent for 
recalling Parliament as a result of recent developments in India. 
For a general discussion on India at this moment there is nothing 
to be said. Neither, it may be added with all respect, is it easy 
to see how intervention by any of the United Nations would be 
helpful. A joint guarantee by them of what this country has 
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already specifically and unequivocally promised could hardly look 
like anything but a reflection on a British pledge. How, moreover, 
would the guarantee be implemented in the unimaginable event 
of Britain defaulting? The situation in India is grave, but it ‘s 
not out of hand. The disturbances that have taken place are 
confined to a few centres, and the major part of the country is 
completely quiet. That the riots have led to a number of fatalines 
is to be deplored, and it is of course possible that the attempts to 
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cripple the administration may meet with more success yet. But 
the Government of India and the Governor of Bombay are show- 
ing admirable firmness. It is still possible to hope that out of 
projected evil good may come, and that the crisis forced by the 
Congress Party may prove India’s opportunity to demonstrate 
decisively her fitness for that complete self-government which has 
been promised her unreservedly the moment the end of the war 
makes such a change possible. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is a fortunate chance that the Indian province, Bombay, which 
I is the scene of the most serious disorders, has its destinies directed 
by the man who is by common consent the most successful provincial 
Governor in India. It argues no disrespect to Sir Roger Lumley to 
say that he has done unexpectedly well in India, for during his 
fourteen years’ membership of the House of Commons (which he 
entered at the early age of 28) he was known as a popuiar, diligent 
but in no way conspicuous M.P. His appointment to Bombay in 
1937—he was then 41—came as something of a surprise, but it has 
been abundantly justified. Sir Roger, who has the whole govern- 
ment on his shoulders, since Bombay is one of the provinces where 
the Ministry resigned at the behest of the Congress Party in 1939, 
has maintained his popularity with both Indians and Europeans. 
He is hardly likely to be India’s next Viceroy, because it will pro- 
bably be felt that a new situation would best be handled by a 
personality new to India who has already won distinction in other 
fields. If, on the other hand, Indian experience is regarded as an 
essential during the period of transition the choice might well fall on 
the Governor of Bombay. He is, in any case, the obvious person to 
serve as Acting-Viceroy if Lord Linlithgow should have occasion to 
leave India, for consultations at home or any other reason, before 
his already-extended term of office expires. 

* * . * 

I suppose the Archbishop of Canterbury felt it necessary to 
“ recommend that prayer for seasonable weather be offered until the 
gathering of the harvest is complete,” but I cannot help feeling that 
it will add to many devout persons’ perplexities at a time when 
perplexities are numerous enough as it is. Very many who believe 
profoundly in prayer as a spiritual force effective both in their own 
lives and other people’s feel that prayers for rain in one case and 
absence of rain in another savour much more of the mentality 
of the Old Testament than of the New—though I am _ well 
aware that individual passages could be cited in opposition 
to this view. Such lesser problems as how to reconcile the 
value of rain to fire-fighters with the value of rainlessness to 
the farmers are a small thing beside the difficulty of iden- 
tifying a God who varies the course of Nature at will with the God 
Who is Spirit, and to be worshipped in spirit and in truth. The 
Armada Memorial legend, “He blew with His winds and they 
were scattered,” is well enough as a memorial inscription, but the 
suggestion is reminiscent of the caprices of Aeolus and Neptune in 
the first book of the Aeneid. No one would say a word to shake 
the faith of those who sincerely believe that prayers about the 
weather will determine the weather, but does Dr. Temple lay it down 
that all good Churchmen should believe this? Surely the petition, 
“Establish thou the work of our hands upon us,” without prescrip- 
tion of methods or conditions, is enough for us all. 

* * * * 

Are we an increasingly dishonest race? Meticulously honest 
myself, I am getting concerned about my fellow-men—or, in this 
particular case, probably my fellow-humans who are feminine. I 
see from an answer given in Parliament that 28,000 towels a week 
are stolen from lavatory-carriages on trains—or were, for in conse- 
quence of the felonies no more towels are to be supplied ar all. 
Obviously all sorts of people will steal objects from a public service 
corporation which they would never dream of stealing from a neigh- 
bour, and persuade themselves in some perverted way that the 
quality of the action is different in the two cases. It is not; it is 
precisely the same—just plain theft, 


Lord Woolton’s latest pronouncements (on such major necessities 
as biscuits, such minor necessities as cakes and such luxuries as 
sweets) have set me investigating the length of Lord Woolton’s 
tenure of office. He has, I find, been Food Minister for well over 
two years, succeeding Mr. W. S. Morrison, whose brief stewardship 
not many people remember at all. No Food Controller (as they 
were called then) in the last war held the post as long, and in any 
case Lord Woolton shows every sign of being equal to his task for 
the duration. More a target for the average man’s—and still more 
for the average woman’s—criticism than any other Minister, he can 
still walk about the streets in comparative security. Some people 
would like to throw eggs at him because of egglessness, but he has 
seen to it that there are none to throw (or at any rate only once a 
week). But, all things considered, Lord Woolton has done a singu- 
larly difficult job singularly well. The best testimony to him is the 
ready acquiescence with which any new restriction he may feel it 
necessary to impose is received. At the end of the third year of 
war the nation is being perfect!y adequately fed, parts of it better 
fed than ever before, and the various coupon and points systems 
ensure as fair treatment all round as could be reasonably devised. 
The Food Minister’s best reward as he goes his unmolested way 
through London shou'd be, and no doubt is, the absence, particu- 
larly on the children’s faces, of that lean and hungry lock which 
according to neutral travellers is prevalent throughout a!most all 
Europe today. 

* +. * * 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, and sometimes it listeth to 
blow northwards when persons interested counted on its biowing 
southwards. That no doubt is why a number of leaflets intended 
by the R.A.F. for eager readers in France descended in Sussex in a 
region where the natives, wno picked them up, admired the illustra- 
tions and puzzled over the text, which was in the language of the 
land of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s nativity, not of the county of his 
habitation. Some of them have reached me through the gocd offices 
of one native (not unlearned in French), and very good leaflets they 
seem to be, with their heading 








Apporté Distribué 
par vos LE COURRIER DE L’AIR par les 
amis de 1942 No. 2 patriotes 
la R.A.F. francais 




















Illustrations are excellent, text is good, and print is small but clear. 
Manifestly a sound piece of propaganda. 
* * * * 

I referred last week to the Short Guide to Great Britain supp‘ied 
to all American troops in this country, writing on the basis of a 
temporary issue cyclostyled on foolscap sheets. The actual booklet, 
which I have now received, neat pocket-size, 32 pages, deserves 
even higher praise. In the middle of the booklet is a clear map 
of the British Isles, with the principal cities, and no others, marked, 
there are three pages of a glossary of the two languages, quite 4s 
valuable to Britons as to Americans, with all the pitfalls about 
biscuits and pies and suspenders (masculine) clearly signposted, 
and a page of cuts of the insignia of British Army, Navy and Al 
Force officers. The author of this admirable work, which would 
have a great sale on bookstalls (English for news-stands), was, I 


understand, in civil life a publicity-agent (I use this humiliatingly 
English term through ignorance of the American) in New York. He 
JANUS. 


can rarely have done a better job of work. 
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THE CAUCASUS CRISIS 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE situation in the area between the Don and the Caucasian 

foothills changes so rapidly that the observer.is hard put to it 
to find what is stable. It would be easier to gain a reliable picture 
of the position if the reports were not so much at issue. Even when 
one makes allowances for the inflation of the German claims and the 
vagueness of the Russian statements, all of which are deliberate, it 
is not easy to do more than gather a notion of the position within 
wide limits. The Germans’ objectives, immediate and remote, 
remain the same as ever. If we could credit their claims one of 
these is near realisation ; and it is of very great importance. They 
have claimed the capture of Krasnodar, Maikop, Armavir, 
Voroshilovsk, Nevinnomsk and even Piatogorsk. The Russians 
report fighting in the area of the first three, but are silent as to the 
others. 

In the end it can matter little whether the three towns have been 
actually captured already ; but it is important to recognise what the 
withdrawal to them implies. The most westerly of the three is 
Krasnodar, which lies only 110 miles from Kerch and is connected 
by a single-track line with the Russian naval base of Novorossisk, 
only 65 miles to the south-west. As far as one can see, a Russian 
force of unknown dimensions remains as a buffer between the 
advancing enemy and the part of Caucasia which runs to within a 
few miles of the Crimea. The dimensions of the small irregular 
quadrilateral in which this force is manoeuvring have been suffi- 
ciently indicated, and it is certain that the Germans intend if they 
possibly can to cross the strait and link the Crimea with western 
Caucasia. The design includes the ejection of Russia from the bases 
and ports which serve the Black Sea fleet. Maikop, which according 
to unofficial Russian sources is still in their hands, lies a little over 
60 miles to the south-east of Krasnodar and is connected with the 
port of Tuapse by a first-class road and single-track railway. Tuapse 
is the terminus of a pipe-line and Maikop is the centre of an oilfield, 
and they are separated by only 60 air miles. 

The third place, Armavir, is 118 miles from Tuapse and is con- 
nected with it and Maikop by rail. The Russians announce a with- 
drawal in this direction, and it seems that their position traces a 
curve, with its western support hanging precariously to some point 
on the Sea of Azov and its deepest point about Maikop, tending to 
rest upon the Caucasian foothills. At this juncture the loss of the 
oil about Maikop is of less importance than the possibility of main- 
taining a position west and north of Krasnodar. It does not seem 
over-strong ; but of the many inexplicable features of the present 
phase of the campaign below the Don not the least is this stubborn 
stand. But it is not the critical point of the front. It is merely 
taking a realistic view of the situation to imagine the occupation of 
western Caucasia, with or without the naval base and Tuapse, as 
among the immediate possibilities. Novorossisk and Tuapse are 
favoured in their position, but their capture is not necessary. 
Besieged, they are lost, so far as the Black Sea fleet goes. Neither 
can it be ignored that the pipe-lines to Rostov and Tuapse are no 
longer of value to Russia. The Batum pipe-line is only of local use ; 
and, in fact, the Grozny deposits and the vastly larger ones in Trans- 
Caucasia are only available via the Caspian. 

It is in this direction that the major problem now lies; and it 
must be admitted that it is far from easy to understand Timoshenko’s 
strategy. He is said, even by the enemy, to have strong reserves in 
eastern Caucasia ; but he has fought rearguard actions to a point 
beyond which the gravest issues present themselves. The stubborn 
resistance across the bend of the Don to somewhere about Kotel- 
nikov guards Stalingrad and the lower Volga ; and if that should 
fail, not only would the bulk of the oil from Baku cease to reach 
central Russia but the bulk of the supplies which are at present 
passing across Persia would be cut off. The Chapayev route and 
the oil-deposits in the Urals would still be available, and there are 
roundabout routes also for the Allied supplies. But roundabout 
supplies are short supplies, and grave damage would be done. 

It is obvious that the course of the lower Volga is of immense 
importance ; but it is also clear that the Caspian route to the Volga 





and Chapayev must be protected, and the danger at present is that 
the Germans may be able to press to the Caspian and there establish 
airfields from which to make the crossing a desperate risk. They 
claim to have captured Nevinnomsk and Piatogorsk. The latter is 
still over 200 miles from the Caspian; but it is 280 miles from 
Rostov, and this distance has been covered in 16 days. There is no 
need to exaggerate the rate at which the advance has been made. 
Up to Nevinnomsk it was about 15 miles per day, and, assuming 
Piatogorsk reached on Monday, it would be about 17 to that point. 
These rates compare with the advance in the first phase of the 
Russian campaign, in which the German armies covered an average 
of 20 miles per day. ‘What mainly concerns us is the fact that von Bock 
is pressing ahead towards the Caspian, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how it is that Timoshenko does not check the advance. The 
stake at issue has been indicated, and it is of sufficient importance 
to demand a supreme effort. If he has the reserves, as seems to 
be established, where is he going to throw them in? If he can 
check the advance, obviously the situation will at once assume a 
different aspect. 

But the position is serious enough, perhaps, to suggest to Japan 
that the moment is ripe to transfer her growing threat into action. 
It is from this point of view one must consider the moves of the 
United States fleet in the Far East. Of neither action is much known 
at the present moment; and of the Aleutian attack we know little 
more than the original statement conveyed. It was a heavy price 
to pay for the brilliant Midway Island victory that landings should 
be effected in the Aleutians. Established there, the Japanese placed 
themselves upon the flank of the communications between the 
United States and Siberia and towards the rear of Petropavlovsk. 
They have been allowed the time to strengthen their positions and 
even to occupy Agattu, in addition to the two original islands. Now 
they are being challenged ; and that fact alone must influence the 
Japanese outlook. The naval bombardment last Saturday came as 
the culmination of an air campaign against Kiska. Considerable 
damage was done, and it is clear that effective attack in this area 
might change the face of the war in the Far East. 

The operations in the Solomons, however, are of considerably 
greater importance ; though it may not at first sight be clear how 
they may affect Russia. It is officially stated that “the operations 
look to the occupation of the islands in the Tulagi area and the 
expulsion of the Japanese in order to make use of that area for 
our own purposes.” This is as vague a statement as could well 
be made, since Tulagi is one of the smallest of the Solomons, though 
it was the seat of the administration of the British section of the 
group. What is of importance is the fact that not only marines 
but also some of General MacArthur’s forces are taking part in the 
operations, though none of the ground forces are Australian, and 
that a landing has been effected and is being maintained jn spite 
of heavy and repeated Japanese counter-attacks. From these facts 
it may be inferred that a serious attempt is being made to wrest 
the possession of the islands from the Japanese. 

The Japanese attempt to represent the operations as taken on their 
initiative in order to break up an Allied convoy can be disregarded, 
and the highly-coloured original claims compare with those made 
at the time of the Coral Sea action, which proved so severe a defeat 
of the Japanese forces. Something very different is afoot, and it 
reflects the turn of the tide in the Pacific. It is only a week ago 
that Mr. McCormack, the leader of the majority in the House of 
Representatives, said that as a result of the Midway Island battle 
the United States naval forces in the Pacific are “equal, or nearly 
equal,” to those of the Japanese. This operation, which drives a 
wedge into the heart of the south-eastern extension of Japanese power 
in the Pacific, is the first-fruit of the change in the balance of 
power, and it is certain that it will come as an unpleasant shock. 
The Japanese cannot be expected to cut their losses in this area, and 
if they are determined to fight it out, they can hardly conduct 
operations against Russia and India simultaneously. 
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If they transfer aircraft to this area they must risk the weakening 
of their chance to secure superiority against Russia. If they deter- 
mine to challenge the occupation by a naval attack, they risk opening 
the northern Pacific to the American naval! forces, which might 
intervene powerfully against the attempt to assault Kamchatka, at the 
same time that they might run into ano:her Midway Island disaster. 
Up to the present the United States Navy has lost only one cruiser, 
though two cruisers, two destroyers and a transport have been 
damaged. It is significant that the Americans do not claim to have 
sunk any Japanese units, though more information may be forth- 
coming on this point. If, however, the occupation is made good, the 
American communications with Australia and New Zealand will be 
relieved of a continuing threat and the Japanese position will be 
weakened up to New Guinea. That, taken with the almost certain 
relief to Russia, will be no smal! gain. 


VICTORY IN 1942? 


By ROBERT FORTMAN 


ITH the German forces fighting in the neighbourhood of 

Maikop, at what is clearly not the end of an offensive gigantic 
in scale and demoniac in ferocity, it is a little difficult to attempt a 
detached appraisement of what this effort is costing the enemy and 
of the prospects of his being able to continue or to repeat it. Such 
an appraisement is, nevertheless, an essential prerequisite to seeing 
the present phase of the war in perspective. The Russian Press 
and wireless, which has never tried to conceal the gravity of the 
situation—there is, perhaps, even an element of exaggeration in the 
description of the threatened city of Stalingrad as the Soviet’s solar 
plexus—have in their war commentaries never modified the under- 
lying theme of “victory in 1942.” Does adherence to this theme 
arise from mere wishful thinking, or from a heroic blindness to the 
facts, justified, if at all, by a need to keep up the spirits of the army 
and the people at a time of crisis, or does it result from a calm 
appreciation of the situation on its merits? 

Any answer to this question must, if it be honest, be tentative 
only. In attempting to suggest one, we must bear in mind one fact, 
namely that the Russians are constantly one step nearer than 
ourselves to being able to estimate the true inwardness of the 
German situation. Moreover, the Kremlin must be nearly as 
anxious as the Wilhelmstrasse itself to end the war victoriously 
before the full rigours of winter set in. The Russian winter un- 
doubtedly exacted almost superhuman endurance of the German 
Army. But with M. Stalin’s call of “ Everything for the Front” it 
cannot have been all beer and skittles for the Russian people any 
more than for the German, or Russian, armies. Restoration of the 
Russian transport system to the carriage of food and fuel, must be, 
to put it at the lowest, a highly desirable object for those who are 
responsible for the health and strength—to say nothing of the 
welfare and happiness—of the present generation of Russians. 

Such considerations doubtless provide a motive for wishful think- 
ing ; but then there must always be some motive or other, whether 
in the event a man thinks wishfully or not. They also serve to 
explain the coincidence of long-term confidence with a note of great 
urgency concerning the present tactical situation at the front. The 
well-known writer Max Werner has exposed, in a recent article 
in the Daily Express, the immense strategic strength of the Russian 
positions in the Caucasus. The main range of the Caucasus 
mountains presents a formidable obstacle some 600 miles from 
Rostov, and there is little reason to suppose that, if the Germans 
succeeded in driving a wedge athwart the Don and the Volga, either 
the southern or the northern groups of armies would not be able 
to fight bitter, and ultimately successful, defensive battles. But such 
a wedge might well impose a fatal handicap on offensive operations 
later in the year, by restricting the mobility of strategic reserves of 
men and materials. And if the war is to be won in 1942—or more 
probably in 1943—the Russian armies must be able to attack. 

_ Hence the note of urgency. Whence the belief that a Russian 
offensive might turn the scales and win an early victory? The 
immense power of the German war machine is all too painfully 
evident. Is it quite what it seems, in men or jn materials? 
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It is known that German casualties have for a long time been 
very large. What has been their effect? To what extent have 
they been replaced? What is the quality of the replacements? 
What effect have casualties had on the morale of _ the 
survivors? What do German soldiers think about Allied  ir- 
raids, actual or prespective, on their home towns? All these 
questions are very difficult to answer in London; but the Russians 
must have very much better evidence on which to base their 
deductions. From their contact with the enemy they have three 
sources of information in such measure as to justify conclusions 
which we, with our limited contacts with the Afrika Corps, the 
Luftwaffe and with the crews of U-boats, are clearly not in a position 
to draw. These sources are the formations to which they are opposed 
in the field, the prisoners whom they capture and the dead men— 
who in this connexion may tell all manner of tales—whose bodies 
they search. 

Are the divisions massed by Von Bock the equivalents of the 
highly trained formations which went forward to the attack in June 
of last year, or are they weakened in numbers or diluted in quality 
by the drafting of inexperienced and half-trained troops? Do 
prisoners, once they have found that they are not going to be tortured 
or shot, in the main show dejection at their lot or display satisfaction 
at having ended “their war”? What is the tenor of letters from 
home on the bodies of the dead? Still more significant, what do 
unposted letters from members of the German forces to their 
families and friends say? We do not know the answers to these 
questions, but the Russian intelligence service does ; and with this 
knowledge the Soviet Government authorises propaganda expressing 
the hope of victory this year. Could it have any motive of sufficient 
weight to induce it to raise hopes incapable of fulfilment? The only 
motive could be fear that, with the casualties in the field and admitted 
food shortage on the home front, the army and the people could not 
face the prospect of another winter of war ; and however much the 
Russians may want victory this year, there seems no evidence at 
all that such a fear would be well-founded, and a good deal of 
evidence to the contrary. Apart from this fear, deliberately to 
raise false hopes would be the height of folly. 

The Russians have more informaticn than we about the German 
Army. What of the home front? We know, of course, that the 
man-power situation is very strained; but this strain may not 
necessarily be a sign of weakness. We know that our mass raids 
spread terror and cenfusion, when and where they appear, and that 
they will increase in weight and frequency ; but does fear or resent- 
ment predominate? This question, again, the Russians can probably 
answer better than ourselves. But we know, as well as they, of the 
shortages of certain essential war materials, of the increasing strict- 
ness of rationing of the German’s food and clothing ; and there is 
every indication that the Germans are living on their reserves—of 
war materials and of physical and mental strength. 

We—including in that pronoun M. Stalin, President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill—have little need to be reminded by writers in 
the Sunday Press that the German war machine is still immensely 
strong. A perfectly reasonable case can be made, even without 
recourse to the Book of Revelation, for the British Israelites’ forecast 
that the war will not end till 1947. But before we dismiss Russian 
talk of victory in 1942 as mere wishful thinking we should do well 
to remember that the German war-machine was still very formidable, 
both in the factory and in the field, when the German armistice 
delegation stood before Foch in a_November dawn in 1918. 
Statisticians can estimate, within a little, how much metal, fuel and 
grain are needed to keep the machine running. No statistician can 
say at what moment or in what combination of circumstances the 
drivers will despair of their capacity to drive it in the desired 
direction. No more than six months divided Von Hutier’s whirl- 
wind drive for Amiens on the misty morning of March 21st from 
Ludendorff's famous, and fatal, brainstorm at the German Army’s 
headquarters at Spa. Historical analogies are dangerous, and the 
Russians are not infallible ; but neither are they feather-pated, and 
they have better means than have we of gauging the state of the 
enemy’s mind. They may well be miscalculating—perhaps very 
badly. But that they almost certainly have serious reasons for their 
calculations is, at the least, a factor of considerable significance. 
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HOSTELS FOR HOLIDAYS 
By SIR RONALD DAVISON 

N a recent Spectator Amabel Williams-Ellis recorded her im- 
I pressions of various munition-workers’ hostels which she had 
visited in two different areas. She liked them and hoped that they 
would be put to good social use after the war, e.g., as holiday-centres 
for workers. That is exactly what some of us, and notably the 
National Council of Social Service, have been trying to impress on 
the Planning and Reconstruction authorities during recent months. 

The best approach is from the angle of the consumer, the would- 
be holiday-maker. After this war, there is little doubt, the vast 
mass of people demanding and able to pay for an annual holiday 
away from home will amount to a new social phenomenon, All the 
facts associated with the spread of the Holidays with Pay movement 
since 1938 suggest a sensational increase which ought to be welcomed 
and prepared for. In 1938, the last full holiday year, only about 
four million workpeople had a contractual right to holidays without 
loss of wages. By 1939 the Minister of Labour estimated the number 
at over eleven millions, and since then collective agreements, Trade 
Board orders, &c., have added greatly to the total. Indeed, the 
Government are more or less committed to the policy of making 
holidays with pay universal. 

It may be said, of course, that, somehow or other, the great mass 
of the people did manage a holiday and did get away for short 
spells before this war. Look at the Wakes Weeks, Blackpool, 
Margate and the litter of holiday camps spreading round our coast- 
line. But these appearances are deceptive. The best available figures 
show that well over half the population, particularly the married 
couples with young children, had to stay at home in their city streets. 
It was estimated that in 1937 only some 13 million out of a total 
population of 46 million took a holiday of a week or more away 
from home. The rest could not afford the cost of fares and lodgings. 
Moreover, adequate accommodation in the popular resorts was 
simply non-existent. Not even with staggered holidays and full 
wages could they possibly have been housed. Nor will there be 
room for them after this war, when they are able and determined 
to get away to the country or the sea for a brief spell. The gains 
from such a movement in national health and happiness cannot be 
questioned, but they will have to be planned-for if they are to be 
won. A policy of laissez-faire will be no policy; it will lead to 
high prices and the wrong sort of building in the wrong places. 
Here is work for country planning on a large scale and a long-term 
policy. Incidentally, there are good reasons why we should not 
expect to see very much of the new building on the crowded sea 
coasts of England and Wales. But these great schemes cannot, and 
should not, be hurried. Their many-sided development will take 
years, whereas the need for holidays cannot wait ; it will be urgent 
from the first year following the “cease fire.” This is where, to 
my mind, the hostels come in. 

The war-time provision of residential hostels for munition-workers, 
land-workers, &c., has now reached an enormous figure. Added to 
that is the still larger creation of permanent and semi-permanent 
service camps of many kinds for men and women with the colours. 
Much, if not most, of this is in rural areas very suitable for urban 
families seeking a holiday at a modest cost. The more rural the 
site the more likely is its early release for peaceful uses and its 
early evacuation by its present occupants. There, ready provided 
with all services, including recreation-halls and playing-fields, will 
be the essential buildings for a number of National Holiday Villages. 
The hostels, built on the cubicle plan, will serve well for families, 
the camps with dormitory accommodation can be either adapted 
or used as they are. Where necessary, a bathing pool and other 
amenities could easily be added. 

What a windfall! What a happy legacy from the grim necessities 
of war all this may become, if only it is treated with a litte 
imagination! Now is the time to begin. Let the policy be accepted 
in principle and let the suitable sites and buildings be provisionally 
earmarked now for these high social purposes after the war. An 
allocation of, say, 350,000 places (i.e., beds) for workers’ holiday- 
centres under public management would not make an excessive in- 
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road into the total war-time accommodation now erected or in course 
of erection. The great thing is to ensure that no Government Depart- 
ments are allowed prematurely to dispose of their buildings or enter 
into commitments for their future use, save according to a master 
plan drawn up by the Ministry of Works and Planning after 8 
thorough national survey. Plenty of commercial interests are eager 
for the pickings, and there will be a great temptation to the Departe 
ments to unload their “surplus” properties. That is a temptation 
we must help them to resist. 

Early in 1939 The Spectator gave its blessing to the suggested 
establishment of School Camps for Peace and ‘War. Eventually a 
Bill was passed, and some 31 of these rural boarding-schools were 
erected in pleasant places by the Government just in time for occus 
pation by secondary school children before the blitz in 1940. They 
have amply fulfilled their purpose, and we could do with more of 
them. They are managed by the National Camps Corporation—a 
public body set up under the Act by the Ministry of Health, with 
Lord Portal as chairman and Sir E. Howarth, of the Board of 
Education, as managing directot. Camp-managers were installed to. 
look after the physical side, including the catering, and local education 
authorities in the cities were invited to become lessees of the camps 
and allot the children and teachers—about 300 to each institution, 
Greater London now uses 14 of these school camps, which may well 

e the pioneers of the public boarding-schools of the future, 

Here, then, is a precedent showing how a new and greater scheme 
of National Holiday Centres could be managed. A public corpora- 
tion would look after them as “hotels,” and would lease them to 
holiday-promoting bodies (non-profit), such as the Holiday Fellow- 
ship or the Workers’ Travel Association. In time some of the urban 
local authorities would, I hope, come into the picture as lessees, 
following up experiments in communal holiday management already 
made by Lambeth and one or two other borough councils before 
1939. It seems to me nota visionary, but a perfectly practicable, pro~ 
position that within a few years we should enable as many as five 
million of our less affluent citizens, particularly the families, to take 
a health-giving week’s holiday in this style and pay for it. 


HOME GUARD SHOOTING 
By A H.G. MUSKETRY INSTRUCTOR 
HE Home Guard are armed with the .300 American-made Lee- 
Enfield rifle. It is a good weapon, but the best rifle is no 
better than a bad one in the hands of an unskilled shot: and not 
a high proportion of the Home Guard can be ranked as good shots, 
because they get far too little shooting practice. 

In our densely populated country, shooting with ball ammunition 
must be subject to all sorts of safety regulations, and really safe 
sites for proper military ranges are not plentiful, especially in the 
immediate neighbourhood of towns. Most Home Guard units there- 
fore have to go some distance to a range, taking the best part of a 
day to fire some ten rounds. And simce men in civilian jobs can 
seldom find the time except at week-ends, the available ranges are 
always crowded on Saturdays and Sundays. In such circumstances 
few men have a chance of firing a full-bore rifle more than four or 
five times in twelve months, and when they do get down to the 
range they are necessarily limited to an elementary standardised 
practice, consisting of deliberate shooting at a fixed and stationary 
target at 200 yards. A good battle-shot should have all the qualities 
and technique of a big-game shot, being trained to shoot quickly and 
accurately at moving and disappearing targets in all sorts of positions 
and from different types of cover. It is impossible to hold such 
practices on a crowded range. 

However, a full military range with its more or less elaborate 
equipment is not absolutely necessary. The sort of training that 
would be quite adequate for the Home Guard could be given on a 
makeshift range of, 200 yards or even less. All that is required is a 
clear space backed by high ground to act as a stop butt, with no, 
buildings or public highways in the immediate danger-zone. Such 
spots do exist in the open spaces around London. Of course, the 
public would have to be denied access to the area when shooting 
was in progress, but it would be a poor compliment to the patriotism 
of the civilian population to suppose that it would make an outcry 
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against exclusion for a few hours a week from some of its favourite 
picnic spots. 

The comparatively small amount of construction work, such as 
digging target-pits, would be willingly done by the members of the 
Home Guard ; at any rate, I can vouch for my own umit, who are 
intensely keen on shooting, realising that in inexpert hands a rifle 
is of little more use than a pike or a gas-pipe truncheon, There 
would be no need to clear the ground of all undergrowth, for the 
enemy, if he arrives, will not march across bare ground if he can 
help it, but will take all the advantage of cover. Obviously, the more 
practice conditions can be approximated to the sort of target the 
Home Guard will be presented with in battle, the better, 

Small-bore shooting at 25 yards is invaluable for teaching the 
recruit the principles of aiming, trigger-pressing and holding, but it 
is not by a long way a complete substitute for full-bore shooting. 
Our own miniature range is used to capacity whenever open, and 
if we possessed a full-bore range near enough to permit of its being 
used two or three evenings in the week, it too would be enormously 
popular and our standard of .marksmanship would improve 
immensely. 

That does not mean that we should be a company of snipers, but 
at least every rifleman would soon become at least 100 per cent. 
more dangerous to enemy parachute and airborne troops than he 
is now. At the same time, two or three of the best shots in each 
platoon might with advantage be specially trained as snipers. The 
Russians have, perhaps, done more in this direction than any other 
army in this war. The Red Army divisions include sniper com- 
panies, all picked shots specially trained and armed with telescopic- 
sighted rifles. But of more direct interest to us at the moment is 
that the opolchenie, the Russian Home Guard, also contains snipers, 
some of them women. These, too, are provided with telescopic 
sights and undergo a short, but intensive, course of training on 
ranges made to reproduce as nearly as possible actual war conditions. 
They are taught concealment and the art of advancing under cover, 
using all the tricks and precautions of the big-game stalker. Their 
targets are designed to melt into the background and appear in un- 
expected spots at varying distances. In the defence of Leningrad 
and Moscow they prove extremely useful in preventing enemy scouts 
from infiltrating along forest footpaths and establishing machine- 
gun posts. 

It is probably too much to hope that telescopic sights would be 
available for our own Home Guard, but at least the riflemen ought 
to be able to practise with the rifles issued to them. At present 
shooting is done with .303 rifles issued ad hoc on the firing-point ; 
thus the men do not get to know the peculiarities of the rifles they 
will have to use in action, and rifles, like every other sporting imple- 
ment, have their individual idiosyncrasies. 


THE FIFTH FREEDOM 
By FRANCIS LIDGETT 

N the remarkable broadcast address he delivered last May Mr. 
[ itenry Wallace, the Vice-President of the U.S.A., said: “Some 
have spoken of the ‘American century.’ I say that the century 
on which we are entering—the century which will come out of this 
war—can be, and must be, the century of the common man. Perhaps 
it will be America’s opportunity to suggest the freedoms and duties 
by which the common man must live.” Freedom and duty—the 
one is the counterpart of the other for, as has been well said, 
“Liberty is the condition of human progress, and without it there 
cannot be, in any true sense, virtue or righteousness.” 

The declared purposes of the United Nations are to defeat aggres- 
sion, and then, for the first time, to give democracy its full meaning 
by the achievement on a world-wide scale of President Roosevelt’s 
four freedoms—freedom of speech and thought; freedom of wor- 
ship ; freedom from want; and freedom from fear—everywhere in 
the world. These purposes, expressed in the President’s message 
to Congress in January, 1941, are a more adequate interpretation 
of our aims than the Atlantic Charter, but is there not a fifth free- 
dom, one, it is true, which can only be realised provided we can 
win the four freedoms, yet one that is vital to the whole conception 
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of self-government? This fifth factor is freedom to serve or, in 
other words, the voluntary acceptance of the duties of man. 

The founders of modern democracy at the close of the eighteenth 
century based themselves on the rights of man. This was necessary 
because the civilisation of both the Mediaeval Church and of the 
Reformed Churches had emphasised the duties of man, without 
sufficient realisation that the possession of uncontested rights is 
necessary if the performance of duties is to satisfy man’s 
spiritual needs. A parallel can be drawn between the relationship 
of duties and rights, and the attitude which the Roman Catholic 
Church has frequently appeared to take towards poverty. Because 
self-denial can augment spiritual grace, and because individual 
wealth can deaden the conscience, the Church has too frequently 
spoken and acted as if poverty was a good thing in itself; the 
truth being that whatever graces may flow from the voluntary 
acceptance of poverty, involustary poverty is an intolerable evil, 
making lives “nasty, brutish and short.” 

The Nazi-Fascig conception of the State emphasises duties with- 
out rights. We must put rights first—hence the four freedoms— 
but we shall leave ourselves spiritually poor and ill-equipped for real 
self-government unless we can find how to give a purposeful modern 
meaning to the phrase from the Book of Common Prayer, “ Whose 
service is perfect freedom.” 

A vast majority of civilised men and women, although they may 
not know whether or not it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
yet know themselves to be unhappy when they have no occupation, 
and are bored by the deliberate “pursuit of happiness.” The 
need to place freedom to serve with the other four freedoms arises 


* because all men, save a few cheerful extroverts, require a sense of 


usefulness to the community for their own personal happiness, 
The lack of this sense is perhaps the deepest tragedy of pro 
longed unemployment. But there are weighty social reasons why it 
is important today, in the definition of our aims for the post-war 
world, to lay due emphasis on the freely exercised fulfilment of 
duties. 

Government of the people and for the people must be by the 
people. The myth of benevolent dictatorship has been exposed, 
We fight, not to make the world safe for democracy, but to save 
the world by democracy. This, however, is a hard saying, and 
will require for its fulfilment great numbers of public-spirited 
citizens, in every country and in every city and district. Thomas 
Jefferson, who was in many senses the father of modern democracy, 
believed that government by the people could not exist without 
real local government. In the growing complexities of modern life 
the role of the local authority has been circumscribed. Men look 
to the Central Government, whether in Washington or Whitehall, 
Canberra or Delhi, and realise they can have little part in deter- 
mining the choice of the men who decide national poiicies. 

In the new world we are going to create, our ultimate loyalties 
must become as wide as mankind, but we must also quicken the 
sense of local responsibility. Local self-government, based on the 
freely given service of citizens with a quickened sense of responsi- 
bility, must provide the training-ground for nauonal legislatures 
and for national representatives at world assemblies. To fail to 
put before our peoples the ideal of free service will be to under- 
rate their spiritual impulses and their desire to serve. In war that 
desire is immeasurably quickened ; to keep it fully alive in peace 
should be to find the moral equivalent for war demanded by William 
James. 

The leading men in the United States Administration—the Presi- 
dent, the Vice-President, Mr. Cordell Hull, Mr. Sumner Welles, 
Mr. Henry Morgenthau and others, are seizing every opportunity 
of putting before their own people the idea that American security 
requires the acceptance of international responsibilities, and that 
American welfare demands that prosperity should be shared with 
other nations. In other words, that Americans should exercise 
their freedom to serve. Polls of public opinion indicate that this 
lead is receiving widespread support. This fact is pechaps the most 
hopeful augury for the future. It may well be that the co-operation 
of the United Nations for world reconstruction will depend on 
the nations of the British Commonwealth going more than half 
way to meet this new America. 


—mr wee ee 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ONSIEUR F. DE BRINON, the odious little Ambassador 
M accredited by the Vichy Government to German headquarters 
in Paris, made a speech the other day in which he assured his 
startled audience that Pierre Laval “nad always run straight.” He 
added that although he was unwilling to anticipate the important 
pronouncement which Monsieur Laval would shortly make, yet he 
could reveal that the Vichy Government, after long and patient 
efforts, had now secured “ essential results.” The only thing which 
might prevent the French people enjoying to the full the benefits 
conferred upon them by Laval and his German masters was the 
Communist propaganda of Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt 
and the attitude of “incomprehensible hostility ” (“ invraisemblable 
hostilité”’) adopted by so many Frenchmen to the undeviating in- 
corruptible of the Villa Said. I am unaware, at the time of writing 
this article, what Laval’s tremendous pronouncement is likely to be. 
Will he proclaim that he has transferred all or some of his powers 
to Gauleiter Doriot? Will he inform his compatriots that he has 
agreed to sell as slaves to Germany the 10,000 French Jews now 
interned at Drancy or Compiégne? Will he announce that he has 
already handed over to the Gestapo the foreign Jews who had taken 
refuge in France, and who as I write are being shipped like cattle 
to Dachau or Buchenwald from the camps at Giers, Rivesaltes and 
Vernet? Or will he announce that he has been persuaded to 
surrender, either to Franco or Hitler, the Spanish Republicans who 
after their great struggle took refuge upon French soil? I do not 
regard the hostility of the French people to such deeds of shame 
and dishonour as in any sense “ invraisemblable.” The French 
have always, as Paul Reyraud reminded Marshal Pétain in his now 
famous letter, possessed a sense of “tenue”; they have always 
recognised that there are certain actions which a country conscious 
of its own dignity cannot commit. Their hostility to the man who 
ferpetrates such actions is not “inmvraisemblable”: it is what one 
would expect of a great people who, even in the hour of adversity, 
retain their traditions and their pride. It is fitting that we should 
remember that Pierre Laval can never, with his slimy meanness, 
represent the spirit of France; that spirit is represerfted by forty 
million people ; it is personified in Charles de Gaulle. 


* * * * 


It is time that those of us who have hitherto regarded General 
de Gaulle with admiration but perplexity should clear our minds. 
Our admiration for his military qualities has always been unstinted. 
The young lieutenant who was three times wounded in the last war, 
who fought so valiantly at Douaumont, became during the interlude 
between the two German wars the prophet of mechanised strategy, 
a prophet who was without du2 honour in his 6wn country. His 
books, and especially his prophetic volume Vers Armée de Métier, 
were carefully studied in Germany, but pronounced “ dangerous ” 
by the French General Staff. As commander of the fourth armoured 
division he won a dashing victory over the Germans on June 2nd, 
1940, when he penetrated their columns to a distance of fourteen 
miles. Appointed Under Secretary for War at the very moment of 
disaster, he refused to share either the panic of Tours or the 
capitulation of Bordeaux. At the time when the people of France 
were stunned by defeat a resolute voice spoke to them upon the 
ether. On June 18th, 1940, late at night, those who in shame and 
in despair turned to the British wireless for hope heard the resonant 
words: “It is I, General de Gaulle, who am speaking to you from 
London.” “ Today,” he said, “we are overwhelmed by mechanical 
force: tomorrow we can conquer by superior mechanical force ; 
therein lies the destiny of the world.” We realise today that these 
words were no rhetorical gestures flung upon the air to comfort a 
defeated people ; they were words of prophecy. We realise today 
that it was no idle boast on the part of General de Gaulle that he 
and those who joined him were the saviours of France’s honour and 
the vanguard of France’s resurrection. We realise that in the twenty- 
six months which have passed since he issued his call to arms he 
has become not merely the symbol of hope but the organiser of 


power. Many people know today that General de Gaulle commands 
an army of trained fighting men; that there are many hundred 
French airmen under the direction of General Valin; that the 
Fighting French Navy contains many valuable vessels of war; and 
that the Free French Merchant Marine helps the common cause 
with more than one hundred ships. But how many people are aware 
that today territories of the French Colonial Empire representing 
an area fifteen times the size of Great Britain have hoisted the cross 
of Lorraine? General de Gaulle’s attitude in June, 1940, was one 
of supreme moral courage ; he has shown since then that he also 
possesses great organising capacity. 
* * * * 

Yet we were perplexed at first and hesitant ; it has taken us two 
years to understand de Gaulle. Our democratic prejudice against 
all soldier-politicians led us to wish that General de Gaulle would 
confine himself to purely military matters and would not aspire to 
the role of a political leader. We see today that this leadership 
was thrust upon him, and that had he remained no more than the 
officer commanding the French volunteers his representative function 
would have been diminished. We regretted that he should be so 
difficult, so umaccommodating, so authoritative ; we see today that 
unless he had asserted himself in season and out of season he would 
have become no more than a foreign office: in the pay of the British 
Treasury. We distrusted those by whom he was at first surrounded, 
and disliked the methods which on occasions they pursued. We 
realise now that he was bound to improvise his National Committee, 
and that today it is composed of men whom all can respect. We 
were hurt by the emphasis which he placed upon his own inde- 
pendence, attributing his criticism of our methods to some dislike 
of English ways; we see now that his determination to remain 
essentially and combatively French was a wise determination, and 
that when he returns he will not return in the baggage of the 
Allies. Had de Gaulle sought always to be convenient he would 
have ended by being ignored; the force of his personality, highly 
inconvenient though it has proved at moments, renders it impossible 
that either he or France can ever be disregarded. ‘The fears that 
we once entertained lest he might on his return establish some 
military dictatorship have been dissipated by his own utterances 
end by the wider composition which he is now seeking to give to 
his National Committee. We see today that the apparent arrogance 
of his person embodies and defends the wounded pride of France ; 
and in his faithful ruminative eyes is reflected the eternal patience of 
her wisdom. 

* * * * 

In the Marseillaise recently, Monsieur André Philip, who has just 
joined General de Gaulle’s National Committee as Commissary for 
Internal Affairs and Labour, gave some account of the present con- 
dition of French public opinion. Monsieur Philip, who is a Left 
Wing politician of the Christian Socialist type, has done courageous 
work in France and can speak with intimate knowledge of the 
functioning of the gaulliste movement in both the occupied and the 
unoccupied zone. He states in this article that the stage of pro- 
paganda is ending and that the stage of action has arrived. The 
overwhelming mass of the population in both zones are outspoken 
or tacit adherents of de Gaulle and the convinced enemies of Vichy 
and of collaboration with the Germans. France has now recovered 
from the torpor of 1941 and no longer regards the victory of the 
Allies as problematical. Let us hope that this new spirit of resist- 
ance will be neither imprudently nor prematurely released. That it 
should exist is a cause of hope and congratulation. The wireless, 
with the assistance of such underground papers as Pére Duchesne, 
Le Cog Enchainé and Combat, will keep the embers smouldering. 
And no fifth column that has ever existed will be so potent and so 
disturbing as that which today works for us in France. I do not 
believe that this great result could have been achieved but for the 
dynamic, the symbolic, personality of the man who, on that sad 
night of June 18th, 1940, said, “It is I, General de Gaulle, who am 
speaking to you from London.” 
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THE THEATRE 


‘**Murder Without Crime.” At the Comedy.—* Wild Rose.” At 
the Princes. ‘* The Man With a Load of Mischief.”’ At the 
Mercury Theatre. ‘**Awake and Sing.”’ At the Cambridge 
Theatre. 

IMPROBABILITIES in a play do not matter provided the author, by 

that wizardry which is really extreme technical craft, causes you 

to suspend disbelief. Such wizardry is, however, completely lack- 
ing in the first act of Murder Without Crime, in which one 
crass incredibility follows another, and when to these glaring outrages 
on our common sense we are left not knowing whether any murder 
has been committed at all, and wondering whether the girl stabbed 
herself or fell on the knife, or is, indeed, really dead, it is difficult 
to take any serious interest in what follows. I am bound to confess, 
nevertheless, that the audience seemed to swallow every improbability 
and strain at nothing in its eagerness to be thrilled. Such sus- 
ceptibility seems to be reserved solely for “shockers” and 

“ thrillers ” ; but for that small minority which likes its reason to be 

satisfied as well as its nerves to be shattered, I must add that, from a 

critical point of view, Murder Without Crime is a crime without 

murder—dramatically speaking. All four characters in the play 
were competently acted, and one of them was so lifelike that it would 
be almost libellous to mention his name. 

It is many years since we have seen resuscitated in the London 
theatre such an old-fashioned flower as Wild Rose. It is accurately 
described as “an old story,” but not so accurately as “a new 
treatment,” for the music by Jerome Kern is full of echoes as old 
almost as their originals, and there are “show girls” and a 
male chorus, with all the glitter and abundance of ancient musical 
comedy at its most opulent. There is even a ballet, with dances 
arranged by Robert Helpmann ; the whole show is like a monstrous 
display of hors d’oeuvres, making up in size what they lack in 
piquancy. Strange to say, there is some enjoyment to be got from 
it, owing chiefly to the liveliness and high spirits of Jessie Matthews, 
who makes her welcome reappearance after a long absence, and to 
the talent and charm of Richard Hearne, whose representation of 
a student’s “ passing-out” scene is delightful 

London is sadly lacking in an adventurous “ Little Theatre.” The 
Mercury, under Mr. Ashley Dukes, might once have seemed like 
filling the gap, but that hope has long since departed. The revival 
of his own The Man With a Load of Mischief shows that he 
has completely lost touch with the taste of the time. This play, in 
my opinion, never did its genial author much credit, but today it 
seems more like poetaster’s fustian than ever. Some of the plays 
I have criticised this week may succeed in pleasing the public, in 
spite of, even perhaps because of their imperfections, but I find 
it difficult to conceive of there being any corner of the country where 
there is left a taste for such lifeless mummery as this. 

Clifford Odets’s striking play, Awake and Sing, a study of life in 
the Bronx, New York, reviewed in these columns on May 29th last, 
when produced at the Arts Theatre Club, has now been transferred 
to the Cambridge Theatre. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


‘*Bambi.’’ At the New Gallery. 

















** fuke Girl.”” At Warners. 
WARNERS specialise in films about the seamy side of life and they 
generally have a quality which compels you to forgive the romantic 
naiveté of their conclusions. Juke Girl ends with retribution, reform 
and reconciliation, and these we have come to recognise as the 
“three R’s” of the scenario-writer’s education. But before Ann 
Sheridan and Ronald Reagan settle down on their Florida farm 
(with Richard Whorf waving a sad farewell from the migrant 
worker’s dusty highway) a great deal has happened which is not 
only wildly exciting but which has relation to the facts of life. 
There is, for example, the juke. A juke, or juke-box, is a large 
streamlined automatic gramophone which will play a series of dance 
records in return for a handful of coins, the programme being pre- 
selected by pushing appropriate buttons. These machines provide 
the favourite source of music in the saloons and cafés of modern 
America and the go-ahead proprietor of such a juke-joint will have 
comely, wise-cracking juke-girls on hand to dance with the 
customers. So it is that our story takes us frequently to Muckeye’s 
place where the shining juke dominates its surroundings like the 
shrine of some new nickel-plated religion. Here the simple farmers 
of Cat Tail and the army of wandering pickers arrived for the 
tomato and bean season mix uneasily with the buyers and thugs who 
hope to enjoy the fruits of their labours. The narrative is of 
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exploitation, mob violence, murder and lynching, with Ann Sheridan 
finally exchanging her immaculate cynicism for love and Richard 
Whorf contributing a poignant and full-blooded performance as the 
“best pal” who prefers comfort to loyalty but, in the final test, 
fails to suppress all his scruples and past affections. Mr. Whorf 
is an actor to watch. The mob scenes are violent enough for the 
most exacting taste, and such practised old stagers as Alan Hale, 
George Tobias and Gene Lockhart provide humour and villainy in 
generous measure. But it is in odd glimpses of modern America as 
it was before the war that the film really scores: the poverty-stricken 
army of migratory pickers begging cupfuls of petrol to take their 
overloaded jalopies the last few miles to the rich crops, the squalor 
of their camp-sites, the bright promise of the juke-joint—all these 
scenes are informed with a genuine hatred of social injustice. It was 
done much better in the Grapes of Wrath, but even the pale 
imitation of such a great film is welcome these days when it is so 
easy to assume that oppression is a phenomenon to be found only 
in international relations. 

Bambi is an impeccable nursery tale. It is simple, unpretentious 
(except occasionally in the pompous score) and not too long, 
Disney, one feels, is playing safe this time, is determined to charm 
everyone and offend neither the aesthete nor the low-brow. The 
story is of the life of Bambi the deer who is the friend of all the 
other animals in a forest where soft, homely American is the 
language of all living things. Bambi learns to walk, to talk, to 
skate, to save his mate from mar. the enemy and finally stands on 
the topmost bluff with a Technicolor luminescence behind him 
as King of the Forest. It is delightful but, even for the children, 
perhaps just a teeny, weeny little bit unimaginative? 

EpGAR ANSTEY. 





BIRD-MUSIC 


THE birds that fly in and out of the hearts of men 

Have no names: 

I have seen them in late February out of the window: 

I do not know their names: 

But they come from the South lands, over the waters, bringing 
the Spring ; 

Some have been all the winter here in Kent and Sussex. 
But I am a new-comer, and do not know their names. 


In picture-books and in poetry ringing 

I have h@ard and seen them: 

Ouzel, green wood-pecker, redstart— 

On the low bough of an oak tree I saw singing 
Yesterday a robin redbreast, and among the bushes 
Blue tits and others flitting, 

In the winter-crumpled grass blackbirds, 

And a tail-flirting chaffinch .. . 

In the hedges little choirs sitting. 


Where do they come from, these images of light, 
Speckled, splashed with feathers, winging 
Hither and thither—little clouds of colour? 
They are like thoughts country-wandering 
Among the people till they clap their hands 
Singing their names as if they were children, 
Children of the air without families, 

Like the flowers, but falling out of the sky 
Wildly. 


They are like music’s visible sounds flying 

In the heavenly sphere, though imprisoned 
Seeming limitless, but intricately patterned: 

Each has its nest, its nodal point fastened 

In earth’s frame-work of trees, grass and bushes 
Like a frail mighty cobweb hanging 

From the sun’s splendour, its blushes 
Rainbow-driven and among men bright-multiplied 
Myriad-voicing the soul’s flight. 


Like the leaf-falling of winter darkness, 

When the sun sinks all sounds sink to ground fluttering. 
Cold, voiceless the Moon shines rising, 

Gathering to her the sea and sky clouding 

Silently in their white curls. 

Whose is the music now? Zcus slumbers, 

Calm, all in crystal, clear, imageless, 

Colourless, serene, and magical man-and-birdless 

Night. W. J. Turner. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


GANDHI’S WALL 


Sir,—When France started to build her stupendous wall, commonly called 
the Maginot Line, those who knew their history books regarded the plan 
askance. For it would seem that a wall is the first nail in the coffin of a 
nation, or Empire, that by this means seeks to save itself. During the 
last five thousand years scores of these defensive walls have been built—but 
not one has succeeded in its object. 

The mighty bulwark round Nineveh took three days to march round. 
When Alexander the Great went past the famous city of Genesis a few 
centuries later he had a job to find the site of it. The Babylonians built 
no fewer than seven walls for the protection of their capital city. The 
outside one was hundreds of feet high, and wide enough at the top for 
chariots to turn at the gallop. Lulled into a 
sense of false security by this amazing piece of work, they 
fell victim to the first invaders that came along. Ancient 
Egypt held its own until Seti started work on a mighty wall across the 
north-eastern corner of the country. It began at Pelusium and went 
right across the Isthmus. But it did not save the Egyptians. The wall 
was completed by Rameses II. It marked the end of palmy days of the 
Empire. 

The Great Wall of China, built to keep out the Tartars, could not save 
China. The Roman wall between the Rhine and the Danube did not 
restrain the advance of the German tribes. The Romans also built three 
walls across the north of England to protect their colony. It was a waste 
of time and labour. 

Lastly, we come to the most amazing rampart of all—that built by Mr. 
Gandhi and his eccentric friends—the gigantic “wall of make-believe.” 
We are assured that the best way to defeat Hitler, Mussolini and the 
Japs is to squat behind this wall, repeat some mantras, and in the last 
resort, to invite these “ gentlemen ” into our homes and “ allow ourselves, 
man, woman and child, to be slaughtered” (to use Mr. Gandhi’s own 
words). This amazing structure is kept in good and constant repair by a 
host of Indian Lavals. Walls are a tacit admission of fear; they mark 
the beginning of a nation’s decline—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

J. D. JENKINS. 


four-horse 


Hamerton House, Kahun Road Camp, Poona. 
THE FORGOTTEN PARENT 


Sir,—May I take up one of the points made by Mr. Brett-James in his 
letter of August 7th? In that he suggests that in Boarding Schools 
“most Masters, almost all Housemasters, and all Headmasters should be 
married men with families.” 

With the third part of that recommendation few people, I imagine, 
will disagree. Apart from the question of the Headmaster’s continuing 
sanity, there are obvious advantages in his being married and great dis- 
advantages if he is not. But I am not so sure about the other two parts. 
The wife of a Housemaster can be a great help to her husband in his 
work. No less she can ruin it. It depends on the wife. There have 
been splendid Housemasters who were married and to whose success 
their wives greatly contributed, and there will be more. But there 
have been many also for whom their House and its boys took the place 
of wife and child, and some of these are among the very great House- 
masters of their time. 

As to the first part of Mr. Brett-James’ suggestion, from my own 
experience, I believe that a school flourishes most, scholastically and 
otherwise, when its staff has a good proportion of youngish bachelors. 
There are several reasons for this. In the first place, a young School- 
master who takes his job seriously and wants to learn jt thoroughly 
must have his interest in it undistracted, and should not think of mar- 
riage much before the age of thirty. Secondly, it is the bachelors who 
have the time and the energy for the innumerable out-of-school jobs 
which are necessary and which a married man is more reluctant to 
tackle—games, the Training Corps, school plays, &c. The third reason 
is financial. Schoolmasters are not highly paid and they have long 
holidays during which it is desirable that they should travel and in other 
ways enlarge their experience and improve their qualifications. A man 
who has undertaken family responsibilities young simply cannot do this. 
He can seldom move from his home, which may be in a village or small 
town. Often he cannot even buy books. The risk of mental stagnation 
which is common to all, is infinitely greater in his case—Yours, &c., 

HuGH ELDER. 

Headmaster’s House, Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 


SiR,—May I draw attentioa to one statement in Mr. Brett-James’s letter 
published on August 7th: “ Most masters, almost all housemasters and 
all headmasters should be married men with families. There has been 
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THE EDITOR 


for too much enforced celibacy in public schools and too many childless 
marriages.” If this were so (in order, I presume, that the boys, or more 
likely their masters, might benefit), then logically the same condition 
should apply to girls’ schools and their staffs. Their teachers also should 
be able to set examples (and gain experience) by their own families. 
Yet the enforced celibacy of women teachers is 100 per cent. more than 
that of men. Undoubtedly, if the barriers were removed against married 
women teachers they could hardly be kept intact against married women 
in other professions. : 

Critics of the married woman in employment (and it is undoubtedly 
good for her children and herself that she should be) behold with horror 
the spectacle of a collapse of the traditional home and its prisoner, 
regardless of whether there is enough to do there nowadays or not. In 
fact, day or boarding school makes very little difference to the male 
parent in terms of actual effort, and it is amusing to hear his protests 
at having the brief .ompelling part he usually does take in the training 
of his children threatened by boarding schools.—Yours faithfully, 

ELIZABETH CLEGG. 

31 Douglas Avenue, Ward End, Birmingham, 8. 


S1r,—If the Headmistress of Burnham Infants School is right in attri- 
buting the mutual distrust between parent and teacher ultimately to the 
effects of having 4o as the size of the normal elementary class, what is to 
be done about it? We do not know the optimum size of class for a teach- 
ing subject (such as one of the three Rs), the size big enough to give 
variety and contrast of personalities, and small enough to allow the teacher 
to keep up with individual mistakes and prevent muddle in the children’s 
minds. The preliminary research needed to find an approximate value 
for this fundamental figure has (as far as I know) never been done, al- 
though it would not be beyond the power of a Local Authority, in col- 
laboration with a University, to get enough evidence in a year or two to 
be quite helpful. If it were found, for example, that the standard of 
improvement in arithmetic fell off more as classes went further above 
20, this figure, or an average for main subjects, could be used as a basis 
for plans for buildings, training colleges, expenditure, and the teaching of 
disciplinary methods. 

When no figure is known, the class number fixed is simply the biggest 
that can be made to give an appearance of order somehow, and the edu- 
cation built on such a foundation is largely makeshift, however fine the 
buildings, however keen the teachers, however optimistic the official 
speeches. The worst damage is not the failure to learn specific subjects; 
it is the feeling of muddle in children’s minds, the feeling that this 
muddle is in the nature of things, the loss of personal relationship between 
the present generation and the generation to come. 

H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 


IS GERMANY NAZI? 


S1rR,—I have read with great interest the article entitled “Is Germany 
Nazi?” by Mr. Joseph Grigg, which appeared in your last issue. The 
author’s diagnosis of the state of political thought in Germany is, I 
have little doubt, substantially correct. Even if he may err a little in 
his percentages of Nazis and anti-Nazis, it is perfectly clear that Germany 
is a vast prison camp. The anti-Nazis are just as impotent as the 
population of the German occupied countries, since, like them, they 
possess neither the weapons, the organisation nor the leadership necessary 
for successful revolt. A small powerful minority can always hold down 
a large unorganised amorphous mass, and this is especially true of the 
ruthless Nazi régime with its S.S. army and the sheep-like docility of 
such a thoroughly dragooned people as the Germans. For all practical 
purposes, the Germans are one, for, whether Nazi or anti-Nazi, in time 
of war, all parties sink their differences, fight with a will and concentrate 
on victory. 

All this seems so obvious that one wonders what the British Government 
hoped to achieve by Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris’s call to the Germans 
to overthrow Hitler. Admirably worded as that warning undoubtedly was, 
as far as practical effect is concerned, it might as well have been addressed 
to the prisoners of Dartmoor to incite them to overpower their armed 
warders lest the direst consequences befall them. In any case, such 
tactics are not likely to be of use except in hastening an end already 
well in sight, but not before. The right moment for launching such 
an appeal is therefore hardly at a time when the Germans are triumphantly 
advancing in Russia. Is it likely that the Germans would interpret it 
as anything else but a naive manoeuvre to deprive them of their victory— 
in short, a sign of weakness and not of strength? Badly-timed efforts 
are apt to defeat their own ends, Deeds must precede words, It has 
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often been said that the Germans are bad psychologists. They are ; but 

are we any better?—Yours truly, Victor WELLESLEY. 
The Croft, 12 Dinham, Ludlow, Salop. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CHURCH 
S1r,—Despite the caustic criticism of your semi-anonymous correspon- 
dent C. S. C. W., I find myself far more in sympathy with the honest 
“ Soldier ” correspondent whose letter appeared in your issue of July 31st. 
After more than 30 years of loyal service as a priest of the Church of 
England I, too, may now say with the “Soldier” that “ However I 
approach the Altar I find myself involved in dogmas that I distrust and 
am obliged to make professions which for me are insincere.” This con- 
dition follows upon the coming to mind of a new thought some six 
years ago. When in consequence of my change of faith I asked my 
Bishop to sanction an alternative form of service, substituting the 
Apostles’ Creed for the Nicene Creed when celebrating the Holy Com- 
munion, I was told by him, quite frankly, that even if he had the will 
he had not the power to authorise such a deviation. The canons of the 
Church of England “as by Law established” do not allow such a 
variation. 

It remained for me to decide, therefore, whether I should continue 
professions of faith and worship which “for me are insincere” or resign 
my benefice. I chose the latter course, and have since devoted my studies 
to the examination of the origin and authority of certain Church dogmas, 
and my present opinion is that some of these are without sufficient 
warrant of Holy Scripture. To this extent I now find myself in sympathy 
with the Nonconformist Christians, but more in sympathy witb the 
Chairman of the Congregational Union than with Mr. Theobald, as I 
desire a closer co-operation of all Christian communities in order to 
present a united front against the spiritual forces of evil. 

If the C. of E. is to justify its claim to be the National Church 
of England it must first be inspired with the will, and next obtain the 
power to modify its creeds and formularies with the consent of Parlia- 
ment or otherwise. Unless this happens I am confident there will be 
a steady increase in the number of “ detached Christians ” among whom 
I must include myself until I find again a spiritual home where I can 
worship “in spirit and in truth.”—Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT ENGLAND. 

11 Woodland Avenue, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 


S1r,—“ Soldier ” has received a sharp rap on his tin hat from Merton 
College, Oxford, and perhaps he deserved it, for “casuals” are a great 
weakness to the Church. But let him not be discouraged, for the text 
remains, “ He that is noc against us is for us,” and some, even among 
the clergy, sympathise with his perplexities. So long as our services 
belong to the sixteenth-century and our doctrinal statements to the fourth 
and fifth, it is not for the Church to throw all the blame for nonconformity 
on the laity. But “ Soldier” would be in a stronger position if he would 
associate himself with those who are trying to free the Church from 
the dead hand of the past and join actively in the movement which seeks 
to bring the Christian religion into vital relationship with modern know- 
ledge and modern aspirations. That is work which can only be done 
from the inside.—Yours faithfully, P. G.-S. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


DICK SHEPPARD 


S1r,—I wonder if Mr. Roberts and Canon Anson are correct with regard 
to Dick Sheppard’s ancestry. I knew him well at Cambridge and also 
after the war, and once asked him how it was he managed to get to the 
front so quickly and he replied: “My great-grandfather was one of 
Napoleon’s generals, and when Napoleon fell he fled to England, fell in 
love with a Miss Sheppard, took her name, and married her. I put these 
facts before the proper authorities, and so secured an early start for the 
front.” Was Dick romancing or was he telling the truth? Whatever 
his ancestry, he was unique as a friend and a Christian—Yours truly, 

F. S. G. GARDNER-BROWN. 

The Cottage, Ford, Wiveliscombe. 


DANGEROUS CLICHES 


S1tr,—Cant expressions sometimes acquire by mere repetition a degree of 
authority and acceptance which is incommensurate with whatever truth 
they may possess. Familiar examples in the past, as applied to Germany, 
were “ You cannot keep a great country down,” and “ Britain does not wage 
preventive wars.” There is little doubt that these and other sayings con- 
tributed to the resurgence of German militarism since the last war. 

A popular cliché at the moment, regrettably used by Ministers, is 
“Tighten your belts,” to describe the process of adjustment to changes in 
food rationing. If it represented .iteral truth it could only mean that we 
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were on the brink of a serious diminution of output, if not complete 
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collapse as a belligerent. Fortunately this is not so. Used n.etaphorically 

it has so little sense as to be dangerous, tecause it tends .o impair the 

sane and serious appraisement of the real situatior which should be the 

duty of every citizen within the limits of the knowledge which is accessible 

to him.—Yours faithfully, NORMAN BENNETT. 
57 Harley Street, W.1. 


“THE BOY’S OWN PAPER” 


S1r,—We notice a paragraph in the review of Mr. de la Mare’s stories 
in your issue of August 7th which ends: 

“De la Mare’s plots cannot be crammed into a summary ; a boy 
raids a pantry at midnight, finds a hated butler murdered and helps 
the murderer to mask it as suicide. It sound like The Boy’s Own 
Paper, but, in fact, could not well be more different.” 

We can hardly help regarding this as a serious reflection on the magazine 
and our policy. Evidently your reviewer is not familiar with the 60-odd 
years’ tradition behind the founding and carrying on of Boy’s Own Paper, 
or with its present-day character, because, in fact, crime stories are not 
admitted by the editor, and nothing could be further from the general tone 
of the magazine than the plot outlined above. 

We shall be glad to have your co-operation in counteracting the 
popular idea of B.O.P. fiction, which is very far from the actuality.— 
Yours very truly, J. Gun Munro, 

Manager and Editorial Director. 


AN AUGUST ANNIVERSARY 


S1r,—In his “ Marginal Comment,” Mr. Harold Nicolson writes with 
fine feeling of August 4th’s association with the outbreak of the First 
German War in 1914. May I refer to another association of August 4th 
which also has its significance for our times? On August 4th, 1792, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley was born at Field Place, Sussex. The 150th anni- 
versary of the poet’s birth was last week worthily commemorated in his 
native county by the Sussex Poetry Society. 

Feeling that this anniversary deserves more than merely local com- 
memoration, I write in the hope that it may lead your readers—as it has 
led many of us here in Sussex—to seek encouragement in these troubled 
days of war from the poems of Shelley. It would be difficult to find 
in English literature a more topical message for our own generation 
than his inspiring vision of mankind's successful struggle to achieve a 
nobler world.—Yours faithfully, HuGH Harris. 

The Grammar School, Steyning, Sussex. 


*“ UNDESERVED HARDSHIP” 


S1r,—* Janus ” considers the calling up of Dr. Curtis, aged 39, an “ un- 
deserved hardship.” He took a somewhat similar view over the calling 
up of the Editor of the Evening Standard. 

It seems calling up is a hardship which should only be inflicted on 
those who deserve it. What a regrettable view.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Dubey Lewis, Lt.-Col. (R.A.R.O.) 

Rosslyn, Blackborough Road, Reigate, Surrey. 


[“ Janus ” writes: On re-reading my paragraph I cannot find any basis 
for this interpretation. In summarising the facts about Dr. Curtis I 
mentioned, for the sake of completeness, that he was called up as a private. 
But the “ undeserved hardship ” obviously consisted in being labelled as a 
man whom a Government Department could not properly employ. It is 
hardly worth while recurring to the case of the Editor of the Evening 
Standard, which involved important but quite different considerations.] 


AUSTERITY 


S1r,—The advocates of more austerity may be interested to know that 
the India Office is still issuing a pre-war list, “ Equipment for a Gazetted 
Civilian Officer proceeding to India for the first time,” the first items of 
which are: 
Dinner jacket suit, complete (black); Soft-fronted dress shirts 
(stiff cuffs); Stiff-fronted dress shirts; Dress collars; Black bow ties; 
Silk (or cashmere) dress socks; &c., &c. 
On the reverse side, under the heading “ The following may also be use- 
ful,” are: 
1 full-dress evening suit; 1 set of golf clubs (if officer plays); 
I 12-bore sporting gun (if keen on shooting); Fishing rod. 
—Yours faithfully, J. P. Lams. 
60 Knowle Lane, Sheffield, 11. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, td. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


American Foreign Policy 
America and the Axis War. By Denys Smith. (Cape. 1s.) 
Cordell Hull. A Biography by Harold B. Hinton with a foreword by 
Sumner Welles. (Hurst and Blackett. 12s. 6d.) 

TwICE in a quarter of a century the United States has found herself 
at war with Germany, and whatever may have been the case in 
1917, there can be no doubt this time that profoundly serious issues 
are involved for America, and that it has become a question of “ we 
or they.” As President Roosevelt warned his countrymen, it was 
a rash assumption to be confident that America could determine 
when and where, and in what degree, she would participate in this 
war. Hitler and his allies were capable of deciding for themselves 
and at the time that seemed best to them. They have done so, and 
we have probably paid too much attention to the unifying effect 
of Pearl Harbour on American opinion, and to the alleged depressing 
effect on German opinion of Hitler’s declaring war on the United 
States, and not enough to the possibility that the excellence of his 
timing may more than set off the psychological liabilities he in- 
curred. It is the main lesson of these two books that a democracy 
cannot, in this sense, time well. No leader dare plan to make pre- 
ventive war, no matter how wise and humane such a war might 
be ; only when pushed into the corner will a free nation fight. 
Since this is known to the rulers who need not take too much 
notice of public opinion which they can. in any case, manufacture 
if they do not ignore it, they can with great success take on one 
nation after another. To be eaten last becomes the object of many 
peoples and statesmen who, of course, do not admit that this is 
their policy, or perhaps realise that this it is. They cling to the 
hope that the tiger will eat his fill before he comes to them, or 
that one or two of the sheep will successfully resist them. These 
illusions were not shared by Mr. Hull, or by his chief, and the 
theme of these two interesting books is their fight to get a few 
home truths into the heads of their complacent countrymen, whose 
profound sense of moral superiority had an unappreciated basis 
in the facts of a geographical and military situation rapidly changing 
for the worse. 

Of the two books, the more interesting and more original is that 
of Mr. Denys Smith. The small band of addicts who take a 
permanent and serious interest in American affairs, especially in 
American politics, have long learned to make the Washington cor- 
respondence of The Daily Telegraph required reading. A book by 
Mr. Smith was therefore sure of a welcome. It is all the more 
distressing to have to edmit that the welcome must be seriously 
qualified, for the care, the acuteness, and the ability that have gone 
to making the book, are present in so abundant quantities that they 
make its basic fault all the more obvious. That basic fault is a 
fault of temper. Years of contemplating the ostrich tactics of 
American isolationism, and of the in-and-out running imposed on 
the President and the Secretary of State by the power of this blind 
bloc of hopeful thinkers, seem to have soured Mr. Smith. I have 
read his book with great interest and with care. I may have mis- 
understood his language in a few places, and have missed indications 
that he realises that much American muddle was based on a not 
discreditable sentimentality. I may have failed to find signs that 
Mr. Smith understands the real role played in American attitudes 
to foreign policy by real and critical moral standards. But if there 
are such indications of understanding thev are few and far between. 
For instance, the American attitude to China is described in terms 
of simple economic motivation that seem to me to be specimens 
of the higher naivety so common in America, which thinks that all 
necessary questions have been asked when an answer has been 
given to the question-begging query, “what is in it for whom?” 
Mr. Smith has a slashing way of using terms like “ Congress ” when 
part of Congress would be more just, and in some cases, even on 
his own terms, his view seems to be distorted enough to be mis- 
leading. Thus his account of the attitude of the American Press 
in the period of the phoney war is, I think, unjust. So, too, 
is his description of the motives that led to the amendment of the 
Neutrality Act in 1939. Even if Mr. Smith believes that the ethical 
motives advanced by defenders of the change in the law were hypo- 
critical, he is bound to account for the fact that it was worth 
while to advance them. And a book on a foreign country that 
takes so gloomy a view of its intelligence and of the character of 
most of its leaders, would gain from an occasional admission that 
the writer comes from a country with a fair area of glass open to 
stone-throwing. That many American politicians and leaders of 
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opinion commit this fault is no defence. We expect a lot more 
of Mr. Smith than of political and clerical moralists who are spiritual 
contemporaries of Messrs. Jefferson Brick and Chadband. Sir 
Arthur Salter once said that it was possible to draw up a list 
ef the sins of omission and commission of each of the victor 
nations of 1919, a list which would show that those sins were 
enough to account for the present sad state of the world. But I 
imagine that Sir Arthur Salter expected each nation to rely on 
home talent for the drafting of this confession of error. 

Mr. Hinton’s book is a good enough specimen of a not 
permanently important type of book, the “life” written from the 
point of view of the newspaperman who cannot use confidential 
documents, who has been accustomed to see the story coming out 
in brief instalments, and who has not the time or the inclination 
to get away from the subject to organise his narrative. 

D. W. BroGan. 


Gooch’s Googlies 


Studies in Diplomacy and Statecraft. By G.P. Gooch. (Longmans. 
12s. 6d.) 

Dr. Gooch is a prolific as well as a learned author; and many of 
his shorter writings and monographs have the same quality as his 
larger works. In 1931 he collected and republished a number of 
them in a volume, Studies in Modern History, which the discerning 
know well. The present volume represents a similar collection of 
papers subsequently accumulated, with one earlier one that had 
come to be out of print “since Paternoster Row went up in flames 
in December, 1940.” The longest are a sketch of Franco-German 
Relations 1871-1914, and another sketch of British Foreign Policy, 
1919-1939. There are biographical essays upon Prince Biilow and 
upon Kiderlen-Waechter ; and the book concludes with two interest- 
ing essays on the borderland of political theory and ethics—one 
with its starting-point in Machiavelli, and the other reassessing 
Hobbes. 

Though revised and often much expanded since, every one of 
these papers was conceived and written in its original form before 
the outbreak of the present war. The point is not unimportant ; 
for if Dr. Gooch is still capable of modifying his judgements under 
the impact of events, it is difficult to think that some of them 
might not have been modified. And yet it is not for his judge- 
ments—at any rate, for his judgements on large issues—that most 
of us read Dr. Gooch. We read him for his copious and exact 
learning, for the far-fetched treasure of his very wide reading, 
especially in German books, and also for a very distinct gift that he 
has in biographical portraiture. But when we turn from detail 
to broader deductions, we find in him still the anti-Grey English 
Liberal of 1906-14—concerned before 1914 to blame France and 
England and exculpate Germany; concerned on the morrow of 
1918 to efface any idea that German militarism had launched a 
planned war, and to plead instead for a sort of fifty-fifty culpability 
all round ; and later in 1935, when the cycle of German militarism 
was visibly moving round to repeat itself, concerned even then to 
argue that it was chiefly the fault of Frenchmen and Englishmen, 
since (page 334) “the universal malaise, the economic dislocation, 
and the political rebarbarisation of half Europe arise in the main from 
the misuse (i.e., our misuse) of a (i.e., our) hundred per cent, victory.” 

Probably most readers will turn first to the sketch of British 
foreign policy between the wars. It is well done, but serious 
points are not always brought out. For instance (p. 168) we are 
told that at the Genoa Conference in 1922 Mr. Lloyd George’s 
attempt to restore Russia to the comity of nations failed; but we 
are not told why. The reason was that the German and Russian 
delegates drove over to Rapallo, and signed a separate treaty there. 
That treaty, which provided facilities for Germany to rearm herself 
on Russian soil, was signed by the democrat Rathenau, and was the 
most striking evidence till then afforded of Weimar Germany’s 
ebsequiousness to the militarists. Later, there is an interesting 
quotation from a letter of Austen Chamberlain’s, written nine 
months before Locarno, in which that statesman referred to “the 
Polish Corridor, for which no British Government ever will or ever 
can risk the bones of a British Grenadier.” The events of 1938-39 
are indeed a curious commentary on that unforeseeing utterance. 
Consistently with it, of course, Germany was allowed to sign 
Locarno without renouncing any of her claims to Polish and Czech 
territory. It is possible to see in that omission, as the present 
writer saw at the time, the fatal flaw in Locarno. For how could 
anyone in Germany resist Hitlerite or General Staff agitation against 
aap frontiers, when the new Concert of Europe had declined 
to do so 

One sees Dr. Gooch at his best here in the essay on Kiderlen- 
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Waechter, the “man of Agadir.” Most of us know of shim as 
one of those queer hybrids between Junker roughness and diplomatic 
subtlety, of which Bismarck himself furnished the supreme example. 
Kiderlen was not a Bismarck on any showing, but there was much 
in his career which suggested higher capacity than was actually 
revealed under his chief test—the handling of the Agadir crisis. 
His death (by a stroke) in December, 1912, was quite unexpected, 
and but for it he might have been Germany’s Foreign Minister 
after Serajevo, instead of the feeble Jagow. R. C. K. Ensor. 


A Nice Life! 
Lite with Topsy. By Denis Mackail. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
“* Burt it is a nice book (said Catherine Morland), and why should 
I not call it so?’ 

“*WVery true,’ said Henry, ‘and this is a very nice day, and we 
are taking a very nice walk, and you are two very nice young 
ladies.’ ” 

Such is the general impression left by Mr. Mackail’s last work. 
Yet it was not written simply to convey this quality. Topsy, the 
author’s Pekingese, was born in 1927 and died in the summer of 
1939. The increasing intrusion of ill-managed public events on an 
agreeable, innocent and _ self-sufficient private world accordingly 
becomes the theme of a nostalgic twelve-years’ chronicle of work, 
holidays, visits to the dentist, colds in the head (to which the 
Mackail family are apparently martyrs), children’s parties rapidly 
turning into débutantes’ balls, and the engaging activities of the dogs, 
the goldfish, the budgerigars, the donkeys and the bullfinch. “ Only 
another war, it appeared, could ever improve the unemployment 
position. But there’s no profit in that for the people. And when 
it’s over—win, lose, or draw—it only produces more unemployment 
again. Such thoughts came to the author of a light novel about a 
débutante and her admirers. Perhaps they were worthless, and 
certainly they were useless from a practical point of view. But 
what the dickens, the devil and the absolute blazes was an author 
in this frame of mind to do? 

“ More guests at Rooklington in September. Mary off on a visit 
to Scotland. Anne back to school. Mussolini meeting Hitler in 
Germany. The last Sunday was signalised by a visit from Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas, whom of course we were delighted to see.” And so 
on for 415 pages. 

It is not hard to find fault with a book of this type. The intimacy 
of Mr. Mackail’s conversational style will not commend itself to all. 
The robust will be irritated by an occasional note of aggrieved 
plaintiveness. Certain passages about the dogs will embarrass those 
who are not fond of Pekingese. The accumulation of domestic 
detail may well bore those who demand from their reading more than 
the pleasures of recognition. But, as a distinguished reviewer has 
recently remarked elsewhere, to judge an autobiography is to judge 
a man; and who are we to pass judgement on Mr. Mackail? His 
industry alone is beyond praise: 1,2co words a day (200 more than 
Trollope’s average) year in and year out, through illness and depres- 
sion and other people’s holidays: a steady output of novels and 
short stories which, if not precisely Trollopian broadcloth, are 
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certainly far from being shoddy. He is a loyal and devoted friend, 
He is always perceptive and occasionally very funny. And he does 
well to restate at the present time the effects that wars are liable 
to produce on the minds and morals of those who wage them. 
Highbrows, then, will not care for Life with Topsy. Militant 
politicians will feel self-righteous indignation if they glance at these 
mild pages of one who resents but does not participate. Criticism 
from such quarters will leave Mr. Mackail cold. He writes not for 
highbrows or politicians, but for the much larger number of people 
who like a book to reproduce, neatly and pleasantly, the experiences 
of every day: who want, in short, a nice book about thoroughly 
nice people. LetTicE FOWLER. 


Denmark’s Struggle 


Denmark: Hitler’s ‘* Model Protectorate.”’ By Sten Gudme, 
(Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Denmark in Nazi Chains. By Pau! Palmér. (Drummond. 4s.) 
Model Protectorate or Nazi Chains?—these titles well illustrate the 
dilemma with which little Denmark, undefended and (under 
twentieth century conditions) virtually indefensible, was confronted 
by the blitz invasion of April 9th, 1940, and in which she has made 
the brave choice here depicted. These books also deal with two 
other matters of importance, but it is too soon to write the history 
of the Free Danish movement, to which two major events—the 
accession of the Danish Minister in London to its ranks and the 
arrival of Mr. Christmas Moller from Denmark to direct it—gave 
a wholly new turn while these volumes were in the press. To linger 
over the narratives of the invasion would be more profitable: Mr, 
Palmér has some excellent photographs of the German entry into 
Copenhagen, while Mr. Gudme, who was at his desk in Politiken’s 
office when the “ ticker” spelt out the announcement from Korsér: 
“ German troops landed here five o’clock,” is in a position to give us 
the first complete eye-witness account of the fall of Denmark. But 
narratives of German invasions have lost their novelty. When the 
deaths of the first Danish victims, three Jutland frontier guards who 
were struck down from behind in the dark, came to be com- 
memorated by a gravestone, the Germans forbade the phrase, “ They 
fell by an unknown hand.” Two years later such squeamishness 
would surely have seemed superfluous, even to a German censor. 
What the world is chiefly interested in is, not whether the Danes 
could have killed a few more Germans before they succumbed (Mr. 
Palmér quotes a minimum figure of 350, which is by no means con- 
temptible in the circumstances of overwhelming surprise), or even 
whether prompt action on their part could have gained a respite for 
Norway and perhaps saved Trondheim until June, but to ascertain 
by what means Denmark has fought her weaponless war against the 
rest of the German programme—the economic exploitation, of which 
a cardinal feature was to have been a customs union ; political 
assimilation (within nine months pressure was being brought to bear 
on the King to form a non-Parliamentary Ministry); and social dis- 
integration, the favourite German game being to play off the farmer 
against the workless town artisan. How has Denmark preserved her 
soul alive? It is not a question of dramatic action, though the 
saboteurs have scuttled at least one crowded German troopship and 
the Danish railway network, of which the Germans make great use, 
has suffered some strange calamities. Still less is it a matter of 
bons mots, though the present authors, as befits patriotic Danish 
journalists, are nothing loath to exhibit their fellow-countrymen 
scoring off the bewildered Teutonic “ stranger ” and turning his own 
orders to his discomfiture. Does the censorship insist that the only 
loss inflicted by the British air raid was one cow? Then we must 
record a strange phenomenon: the cow burned for three days. 
Three things have saved Denmark. The first is the incompatibility 
of Nazi control and vigorous native political institutions. Even local 
elections have been banned ; the Rigsdag has time and again been 
induced to pass in silence the measures it would have wished to 
challenge ; the Social Democratic Premier, Stauning, whose energy 
was already failing after ten years in his high office, proved a broken 
reed ; but the King, who could not conveniently be banned or 
silenced, was never more aware of his representative capacity. Mr. 
Gudme is able to enumerate three occasions on which King Christiaa, 
to the manifest delight of his subjects, has openly shown his opposi- 
tion to the conquerors, and there are treasured stories of more. In 
the second place, the hard-headed Dane sees in the primrose path 
of the collaborator a direct threat to his standard of living. The 
short-term result of the occupation was a ready market for agricuk 
tural exports (which contrasted favourably with the situation created 
for Denmark by British policy in the ’thirties); but the a 
figures to which Germany’s debt in the Clearing Account qui 
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Russian Families 


PEARL BINDER 


A story of ordinary Russian people in their 
everyday lives in city and country, factory and 
home, as the author knew them in 1936-39. With 
47 drawings. 7s. 6d. net. 


U.S.S.R.: Pictorial Survey 


A set of 32 modern Russian photographs illustrating 
landscape, peoples, agriculture, industry. A school 
publication of general interest. 2s. 6d. 
War and the Psychological 
Conditions of Peace 
WILLIAM BROWN, M.D. 
A new and greatly enlarged edition of his War and 
Peace by the leading exponent of the psychological 
aspect of international relations. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Armies on Wheels S.L.A. MARSHALL 


In modern war ideas are as important as quantities of munitions, 
and this book, by one of America’s_leading military writers, 
should be very welcome. His chapters Return of the Infantry 
and Tanks can be Stopped are of particular interest. 

With maps & diagrams 7/6 


Poetry in Wartime 


A collection of the best poems written since the beginning of the 
War and edited by TAMBIMUTTU. The reader will be 
surprised and excited to discover the vitality and novelty of the 
poetry of the last three years. 6/- 


Children in Soviet Russia DEANA LEVIN 


The Soviet School is the most dynamic in the world. ‘Fully justi- 
fies the statement—an impressive account of personal experiences 
in a Moscow school—warmly recommended.’—Education 6/- 


Midnight Hour ‘NICODEMUS’ 


The confessions of an intense religious experience written under 
a nom-de-plume for reasons which will soon be obvious to the 
reader. 7/6 


Primitive Scenes & Festivals 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL 
‘Has scored a fresh success in a very individual kind of writing— 
over the widest range possible: in time from the days of 
Stonehenge to the present—stirring and delightful.’ —Nature 
Illustrated in collotype 21/- 

Self Defence for Women & Girls 
W.E. FAIRBAIRN 


Every one should know these simple but effective methods of 
resisting attack. Clearly illustrated. 2/6 
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It is the week of 
‘MOORFIELDS’ 


to ensure that nobody shall become blind 
whose sight it is within the scope of present 
day knowledge to save. In this great work 
you can play your part by donation or legacy. 
£50,000 needed each year. 
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rose—figures on which the newspapers were forbidden to comment 
—showed also what the long-term result would be. Imports, on the 
other hand, quickly shrank; within a few months Denmark was paying 
German agents 740 kroner a ton for a quality of fodder which Sweden 
could still import from South America at 250 kroner. But the 
Danskhed that resists has its roots in something beyond economic or 
political considerations. 

Vilhelm la Cour, the history professor who has twice been sent to 
prison for incurring the displeasure of the Germans—and who had 
audience of the King while waiting to serve his sentence—gives us 
the clue in his confiscated pamphlet, Whether to Say Yes or No. 
Suppose the native Nazis “or any other instrument of a non-Danish 
system” were finally installed in power, what then? “In 
Grundtvig’s fatherland free speech in church and school would be 
gagged—think you without resistance? Nay . the fight would be 
waged by hundreds of thousands in all parts of our homeland.” 
Church and school: Kaj Munk, the clergyman turned publicist, Hal 
Koch, the professor who heads the nation-wide Youth Federation, 
and the nameless band of students who rioted in the streets of Copen- 
hagen against the signature of the Anti-Comintern Pact last 
November, represent, not politics, but this Danish culture, the work 
of Denmark’s mid-nineteenth century Renaissance, still permeating 
the entire population through the high schools and the co-operative 
tradition. Thus, quite apart from their considerable intrinsic interest, 
these two little books illustrate a general principle—that the vitality 
of a small nation is unimpaired by the most formidable physical dis- 
advantages, provided the national culture is experienced as the 
heritage of the whole and not of a part. T. K. Derry. 


A First Shock 


An eye-witness account by Blake Clark. 





Pearl Harbour. (John Lane. 


3s. 6d.) 
DANGEROUS as it is to attempt to estimate the importance of events 
which occurred the day before yesterday, we may assume with some 
safety that the sudden Japanese attack of December 7th, 1941, upon 
the American and British positions in the Pacific was a turning- 
point in modern history. And in the course of that wild and 
treacherous day there occurred no episode more spectacular and 
bloody than the raid upon the U.S. naval and air base at Pearl 
Harbour. The technique of the surprise attack upon a peaceful 
neighbour without a formal declaration of war, first employed by 
Frederick the Great in his invasion of Austrian Silesia, is now some 
two centuries old; in modern times no nation has done more than 
the Japanese to develop and perfect it. That Sunday in Hawaii, 
when more than 2,500 American combatants were slaughtered— 
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almost in their beds—and the main U.S. Pacific fleet suffered 
grievous damage, must surely remain for some time the supreme 
masterpiece of dishonourable surprise. 

For this reason Mr. Clark’s little book is of high interest to any 
student of warlike affairs. In some ways, of course, it is tanta- 
lisingly inadequate; it completely ignores, for instance, the mystery 
of the American failure to guard against surprise—a negligence 
which in the light of Japan’s previous record and of the fruitless 
negotiations at Washington, would seem to border upon the criminal, 
But it does present in concise form a clear impression of the chaos, 
the terror and the courage which suddenly distinguished that calm, 
sunny morning. 

It is interesting, too, from another aspect. It has brought home 
to me, more perhaps than any other book I have read, the width of 
the psychological gap which still divides the sheltered American 
from us storm-tossed Europeans. The scenes which Mr. Clark 
describes—men trapped in blazing kulks, a boy blown in pieces 
through a ladder’s iron rungs, poor devils choked by escaping oil 
as they swim away from the doomed ships—for us such incidents 
are commonplace enough; but for Mr. Clark they become a back- 
ground of fantastic horror, against which the normal heroism and 
discipline of trained men assume incredible dimensions. 

Incidentally, Mr. Clark appears to harbour few doubts of the 
150,000 Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands; he suggests that most of 
them reacted like good Americans to th attack. In view of what 
we have seen happening in Malaya and the Philippines, it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Clark’s optimism is not generally shared in Honolulu, 

SIMON Harcourt-SMITH. 





Fiction 
Best Stories of William Saroyan. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Wits End. By John Moore. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The Edge of Darkness. By William Woods. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
The Unpractised Heart. By L. A. G. Strong. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


IN February, ‘1934, the American magazine Story quietly printed 
The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze, by a new writer, 
William Saroyan, a young man of twenty-six, born in California, 
of Armenian parentage. This story made a considerable stir on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and now his English publishers offer it 
again, together with forty others, in a volume entitled Best Short 
Stories of William Saroyan, at a very modest price under war- 
time conditions, Eight collections of Saroyan’s stories have been 
published in England (the first appeared in the spring of °35), and 
it is from these that the present volume has been compiled. The 
unnamed editor admits to dishonesty in the choice of a title, but 
claims he has at least done his best to provide a representative 
selection. Perhaps one might argue a little, or at least ask: “ Why 
not Inhale and Exhale? Why not Little Moral Tales? Why not 
Dear Baby, and why, oh why, not Common Prayer and Among the 
Lost?” But each Saroyan fan will find, almost certainly, stories he 
would have chosen to include: Seventy Thousand Assyrians, Snake 
and Man, Laughing Sam, War, London, Ah London, The Sunday 
Zeppelin, A Number of the Poor, and The First Day at School, are 
all here for my own personal satisfaction. 

Saroyan has built on to the method first used by Virginia Woolf 
in her brilliant volume Monday or Tuesday, by which she extended 
the technique of the short story. Progression, no longer controlled 
by narrative sequence, is made through exploring thoughts asso- 
ciated with objects or peopie. The author, with seeming inconse- 
quence, darts from point to point, collecting, selecting, snipping and 
twisting, neatly tying the threads until a whole is contrived. 
Saroyan’s antecedents, his background and experience, have made a 
deep well from which he draws material. He is a poet who makes 
the inarticulate speak, his sympathies are with the minorities, the 
outcast and the persecuted, and he has a depth of feeling and tender- 
ness for all manifestations of life which is impressive. Saroyan is 
still a young men; he may yet fulfil the deep promise of his early 
work, but, while it is too soon for any sound assessment of his gifts, 
one can point to the quality of prophecy, manifest so frequently 
in his stories ; this, at least, is a significant demonstration of an 
original talent. 

In his short novel Wits End Mr. John Moore gives an account 
of the historic summer of 1940, as seen through the eyes of a 
pilot, attached to the Fleet Air Arm, and the young woman with 
whom he falls in love. The doubts and struggles of that tragic 
year are recovered with a sincerity which is moving. The author 
can evoke a scene of action with an objective skill which is con- 
vincing and excellent. Of war in the air, of raids, of Dunkirk and 
its beaches, of the Battle of Britain, Mr. Moore writes with point 
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6 | 7 | 8 
ACROSS 16. Perhaps the second front will be more 
stable if it is. 
1. Rabbit skins? 17. It sets the tongues wagging. 
5. Associated by Browning with gold 19. A token of hospitality. (3, 4.) 

hair 20. If one bites a coin, sir, it should be 
9. Swift was called the English one, and with this. 

so was Sterne 21. What a state the old fellow is in! 

10. Architects use it for support. 22. As the cat might have asked, discuss- 

12. Six go back to the beer. ing the drink question. 

13. Author of allenste.n,” a cold- 25. “Chill Penury repressed their noble 
hearted poet a"? (aang. 

15. Very stuck up 

18. The cure for this was a matter of 

touch and go 3, 5,4 SOLUTION TO 
a Fao hl Zole CROSSWORD No. 177 
26 2 Syn | = pen Re: the my: =: PAN $ wo T a. 

s < ZC one caoes . 2 lot = , 
27. Paris confused and just about to fall. of sie vies >| 
28. Sheridan wrete her PP ite NOREOL K/ 
29. Not the sweetmeat New: a might | t sMAMNE || 
prefer ie ACLYS™| 
DOWN P| 
1. Oxford four forks Oo} 
2. Obvious!y they haven't “ the guinea’s L} 
stamp,” but don't lack distinction Ee) 
3. As a matter of form it’s done up 
4. Not a frost evidently, Mr Aaugham. Fx4| 
6. If you don’t know the solution of Tv) 
1 down, ask him u 
7. What to expect of 2 N 
8. Trouble follows colour in America. G| 
11. Broadcast. 
14. Gulp sea to produce them 
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SOLUTION ON AUGUST 28th 


The winner of Crossword No. 177 is J. H. Farrell, Esq., 28 Downs- 


way, Sanderstead, Surrey. 








RATTRAY’S or PERTH 


With the inherent fine qualities of Rattray’s 

Tobaccos still maintained, their appeal to the dis- 

criminating sn wr is greater than ever. As most 
of the good things of life are scarce, 
for the time being, 
it must follow that 
the demand for 
Rattray’s Tobaccos 
exceeds the supply. 
Whatever — supply 
you do get you can 
help everyone zl 
making it last just 
a little longer. 
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They are being told the old nur- for until the end of the 


sery story, and the children are war; then they will go back to 
listening anxiously. You see, their parents. But for the 2,000 
they KNOW what it is like to “evacuees ” the Society is look- 
have their house blown down; ing after, there are over 4,000 
the world’s big bad wolf did children in the Society’s per- 
that for them with his bombs. manent Homes, who can never 
They wonder rather anxiously, “ go home ” when peace comes. 


For the majority have neither 
homes nor parents to look after 
them. 

It is for these children that we 
plead. Won't you help us to 
guard their future? To make up 
to them for all they havelost? To 
give them a fair chance in life? 
Every penny you can spare will 
help this great National work. 


will there be a happy ending? 
For them, yes. These three chil- 
dren were not hurt, and their 
parents (now on war service) 
were not hurt either. The chil- 
dren were taken from “ blitzed ™ 
London to one of the 100 War 
Nurseries the Society has estab- 
lished in the country for the 
Government, where they will be 


Cheques and P.O.s crossed Barclays Ltd. gratefully received by the 


Secretary, W. R. VAUGHAN, O.B.E., WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 
Evacuation Headquarters, JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 








Shaverwocky 


(with apologies to Lewis Carroll) 








*Twas shaving, and the bristly gents 
Did writhe and wrestle in the morn 
All anguished were their teguments 
And their follicles out-torn, 


“ Beware the Scrapershave my son, 

The blades that bite, the hairs that catch 
Beware the Bristlechin and shun 

The stubbling Razorsnatch.” 


He took his sharp bright blade in hand 
And water hot—an ample stream 

To tame his beard he commandeered 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. 


And as with deftish stroke he swept 
The whiskers from his physiog 

The Scrapershave the ghost upgave 
And died as dead as dog. 


One two! and through and 
through 

The silky blade went snicker-snack | 

He felt his chin and with a grin 

He went clean-shaven back. 


One two! 


“Oh, thou hast slain the Scrapershave, 
The credit’s thine, P.D.S.C.! 

Ob beardless day, Callooh, Callay !” 
He chortled in his glee. 


*Twas shaving—the once bristly gents 
Have chins as smooth as any dream 

For they have learned real shaving sense 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream! 


Try Parke-Davis Shaving Cream for yourself! 


before! Your 


It will give you a quicker smoother shave 


than ever chemist sells large tubes price 1/10, including Purchase Tax. 
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and economy. These qualities alone should obtain a wide audience 
for the book. 

In spite of his undeniabie talent, in the creation of character Mr. 
Moore falls down. His romantic couple are types; we listen to 
them, watch them, but they never make us forget either ourselves 
or their creator. The girl is a rather woolly intellectual, over- 
whelmed by the catastrophe of war which she had foreseen. The 
young man, having fought in Spain, finds the new conflict a logical 
development of the struggle between Democracy and Totalitarianism. 
Novelists, it seems, must make a choice between character and 
history. Mr. Moore has vainly tried to maintain a balance ; in 


consequence, history, being insubordinate, has flattened his char- 
acters with the devastating thoroughness of a steamroller 
A similar conflict occurs in The Edge of Darkness, a first novel 


American writer. The book is planned in three parts, cover- 
months of September, November and December, in Norway, 
In the remote 


against 


XV an 
ing the 
under German occupation in that same tragic year. 
hamlet of Trollness a revolt is carefully planned 


German garrison. The people have been visited by a 


sal t 


northern 


' ' 





c 


British agent, disguised as a Special Commissioner from Berlin. 
The guns are brought by submarine and landed successfully, and 
only patience is required. Unfortunately, the Mayor’s daughter has 
fallen in love with a German soldier. The lovers plan to meet 
in Sweden, where the girl, who is pregnant, is being sent. The 
Mayor, having found out the soldier’s identity, shoots him. After 


1 three of the local inhabitants are arrested as hostages. In 


his death 

consequence, the revolt is given a premature start. The garrison, 
reinforced, defeats the men of Trollness 
after a graphically described battle. Mr. Woods’ characters, even 
the refractory ones, are forced into line by the compulsion of events, 
proves too much for them as individuals; but the book 
i for its objective narrative of iainst 


which had been secretly 


which 
can be reac 4 nation’s struggle 
oppression 
If the difficulties of obtaining barley sugar and a particular brand 
of shaving soap had not been stressed, one would scarcely realise 
that Mr. Strong’s novel, too, has war for background. His hero, 
a thirty-six-vear-old civil servant, who has led a sheltered existence, 
seems incapable of facing life as a whole. He solaces himself in a 
dream world with a beautiful young woman, whom he has inter- 
viewed previously for a few minutes, before she meets her death 
in a street accident. A passion for shaving leads Christopher to 
demand a mirror in the dream existence, and the face he sees in it 
This brings him back to earth with a bump. Is 
he going mad? He finds the original owner of the face, a man 
younger than himself, who is an R.A.F. pilot. Other people, by 
this time, have come to the conclusion all is not well with him. 
Christopher goes on a rest cure, is vamped by a young woman he 
has saved from drowning, who falls in love with him at first sight. 
One day they'll marry. But as Mr. Strong’s everyday world is 
more romantic than real, his experiment fails to convince us. 
JoHN Hampson 


is not his own. 


Shorter Notice 


Everyman's English Dictionary, By D.C. Browning, M.A. 





Dent. 3s 


TuIs dictionary of 720 pages in double column is exceedingly good 


value. It has not failed once wherever the writer has tested it; 
its definitions are clear and concise, and it contains Shakespearean 
ind American words that one is used to find only in such bigger 
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and more expensive works as Webster and the two-volume Shorter 
Oxford ; also new words that the present war has brought into use, 
A useful feature is the list of Abbreviations, which contains most, if 
not all, of the swarms of capital letter groups, such as A.R.P,, 
W.A.F.S. and W.R.N.S. It is undoubtedly the best English 


dictionary available at the price. 


COUNTRY LIFE 

I MADE acquaintance this week with a bull-dozer, which entirely 
lives up to what I believe is its drastic name. It looks rather like 
the mask of a dragon-fly grub, and is not less well adapted to its 
savage function. With a loud roar it drives its mouth, a half-cylinder 
of steel, into the earth, swings two or three quick circles, shoves— 
it never pulls—several tons of earth into a wide crater’s edge, till 
the old shorn tree-bole that it has thus encompassed is disclosed 
to the very roots. Then the beast turns and shoves the relic 
trunk over and out of its foundations. Next it circles round the 
crater’s edge and pushes the soil—first the subsoil and then the top- 
soil—back into the great hole, and within a short half-hour the 
curse of Eden is reversed ; excellent level tilth prevails in place of 
land encumbered to the point of utter barrenness by the bases 
of destroved tree trunks: worthless land is reclaimed ; and the bull- 
dozer (whose original [air is at Haddington, East Lothian), is the 
beneficent agent. 
Reclaiming Methods 

This particular experiment in land reclamation took place at 
Rothamsted, where a certain area of what was birch scrub a few 
months ago, is now under crops. This was for the most part 
pulled out by a powerful tractor. The eradication of the large tree 
trunks—the relic of trees cut down several years ago—was a more 
ambitious trial by the oldest and best agricultural station in the 
worid. Whether-such work can be done according to the formal 
tests of economy, I do not know. It depends probably on the 
nature of the soil and the species and size of the tree ; but reclama- 
tion, meaning a perennial source of wealth, is not a process to which 
it is necessarily wise to apply the strict gauge of economic sanction, 
In many places the explosive cartridge, unhelped by clearance round 
the trunk, may be enough, and may be cheaper; but this new 
machine undoubtedly has its place in the restoration of local Edens, 
Apart from this weapon, it is all to the good that our chief experi- 
mental station should be concerning itself with land réclamation, 
a subject that has many branches. The drain, and mole-drain, the 
bank, the ditch, the pump, the dumping of chalk and lime, and even 
clay—all are needed, and all need expert experiment, as in the 
days of Adam or Vermuyden. 
Harpies 

An appealing letter reached me some weeks ago on the subject 
of jays and green peas. What was a unarmed gardener to do to 
save his pods from total evisceration? I could find no good answer, 
but it seems to be supplied by a succession of strange events in a 
neighbour’s garden. No fewer than four jays have destroyed them- 
selves in three or four rows of peas. These were well netted, and 
the jays, not to be denied, imprisoned themselves. Four were 
actually found dead, and one was caught; the Retiarius conquered 
all round. 
‘A Harvester’s Pride 

The old type of agricultural labourer, who was proud of his 
simple skill, is not yet extinct even in the neighbourhood of 
Cobbett’s Wen. While shocking or stooking last week one old man, 
following his annual practice, put a shilling on the gatepost and 
said anyone might claim it who found one of his sheaves wrongly set 
up. He has not yet lost his money. There is only one way of 
setting up sheaves as bound by the cutter and binder ; and where it 
fails to tie the knot, as often, the loose sheaf must be bound 
by a straw bond that needs a considerably intricate splicing of two 
WISps of straw. 


In the Garden 

In answer to several correspondents, the purple broccoli com- 
mended recently is called the Purple Cape, but it will not be on the 
market till next year. The seea of many plants of the cauliflower 
type, previously imported from Italy, is now being ripened in 
English glasshouses. On the question of nuts, cultivated or wild, 
the spilt shells are almost always empty. The fruit should be 
gathered when the husks begin to brown ; but the squirrels will not 
follow such advice. In one garden every nut was cleared from the 
bushes a fortnight ago, and the ground beneath is closely carpeted 
with green husks and shells. A grey squirrel’s drey is conspicuous 
on an adjacent fir-tree. W. Beach THOMaS. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN REVENUE 











THE 273rd Annual Court of the Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held at Beaver Hall, Garlick 


Hill, London, E.C. 

Mr. Patrick Ashley Cooper, the Governor, presided, and in the course 
of his speech said: The revenue side of the profit and loss account totals 
almost £950,000, an increase of nearly a quarter of a million pounds as 


compared with last year. This figure is one of the largest, if not the 
largest, for revenue receipts in the history of the company. In the past 
such results would have been followed by the distribution of a large 
dividend, but in consequence of the times in which we live no less 
than £711,000 has had to be pravided by taxation in the United Kingdom 
and Canada. This is in addition to the municipal and other taxes on real 
estate 

There are two financial resolutions to be submitted to this meeting. 
One deals with the dividend. The other deals with a further repayment 
of preference capital. The powers possessed by the company for the 
repayment of capital are wide, and it is the intention of the board to 
recommend, at appropriate times, that these powers continue to be exer- 
cised. If this resolution is passed, it is the intention of the board that the 
repayment be made. on the next preference dividend date—January Ist, 
1943. 

Our chief problem has been obtaining supplies. Canada has started 
rationing consumer requirements, and although rationing has not reached 
such drastic proportions as it has in the United Kingdom the supply 
position is becoming steadily more difficult week by week. 

Fur SALES IN AMERICA 

Our principal interest in the United States is, of course, the sale of 
furs by Lampson, Fraser and Huth. I am glad to say that that company 
during its financial year which has just closed exceeded its sales in the 
previous year, which in themselves constituted an all-time record for any 
fur auction house in any country. 

So far we have no reason to be dissatisfied with the current year; but 
it is only half way through, and the second half of the year is always more 
important from the point of view of our final results. The maintenance 
of profits at their present high level is of course unlikely. 

The report was adopted. 





Saving serves the State 


By investing in life assurance you fulfil 
the duty to save, you enable us to buy 
more War Loan, and you may receive 
some tax rebate. 


Let us send you figures 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Ch-erter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.Cc.2. 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,J00; Currency Reserve 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprieter: under the Charter, £4,500,000 
The Bank. which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, <lso Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques available in all ‘parts of the world Deposits for fixed 
periods received 
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WHAT SORT OF 

PEOPLE WILL 
. & HE THINK 

- ~ __| WE WERE? 


When this littl fellow grows up what will be his thoughts of us in 
Will he think we did our best for children of 


The answer must be Yes! 





our finest hour? 
today? 
You can ensure that no child is denied the right to live a free and 
decent life by helping the N.S.P.C.C. 
Last year it. dealt with 103,700 cases. 


It is at work now protecting 


the citizens of tomorrow. 


Your support by gift or legacy is 
urgently needed. Kindly send to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Sir Spencer J. Portal, * * * * 
4, Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TOCHILOREN 


es PROTECTS THE YOUNG 








THIS 1S OUR 100th YEAR! 


for in April, 1843, this Society was founded and 
our records state that during all these years over 
THIRTY-SIX THOUSAND poor children have been 


cared for —truly a vital NATIONAL WORK. 
YOU CAN ENSURE THAT THOUSANDS MORE 
WILL BE ABLE TO PLOUGH A STRAIGHT FUR. 
ROW THROUGH 
LIFE—IF YOU WILL 
SUPPORT THIS 
WORK SO WARM.- 
LY COMMENDED BY 
OUR PRESIDENT 
H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF KENT, K.G., by 
posting your dona- 
“tion NOW to the 

All vegetables consumed last year grawnonourlasd, General Secretary, 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ARETHUSA ” 
TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON of WITLEY, P.C. 


Chairman of the “ Arethusa” Ship Committee : 
Admiral of the Fleet the EARL OF CORK and ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 





# “%. losln ripe’ 
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PURELY PERSONAL. THE UNION BANK CF AUSTRALIA, LTD. COMFORT 
More than 100 years’ Banking experience, 4 
RINK ES ERADICATE D ; A a. oe Dee 1 Kingdom and world centres { ee Se an ae dai nate 
MRONG SERENE Gch SHEEN xl Branches throughout Australia and New freedom from annoyance, a subject of 
banish worry. That's a good wrinkle Zealand and correspondents in all parts of the satisfaction,” in short 
try a King Six Cigar! It'll cost world. CREST HOTEL 
a dar asec semis ee Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. 





























PERSONAI PA NTINGS and WATER COLOURS by LIVING | YOU cannot afford to ict your mind rust otyelor yous , 
_ . » are — . | ARTISTS, also important works by Fantin-Latour, atent literary tastes by studying in sp nder 

YLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, | Charles Conder, P. Wilson Steer, O.M., James Pryde, ete, the Half Fees scheme of the London School of Journalism, 

) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, in- | —] e¢ee GALLERY. 13 Old Bond Street ai a Stat Journalism, Free-Lance Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, 
cluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOwARTHs, 473 -EFRE SH YOURSEI . fs ee Cons Radio Plays, Personal coaching by correspondence, no . 
Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins, 1s. 9d., 2s. 10d., $s R : D sea ae gfe ‘foey country. | curtailment or time limit. Free advice and book “ Writing 

SSCHIPEVE LA (4. POs ¥ for the Press” from’ Prospectus Dept., 57 Gordon Square, 





‘ANCER SUFFERER. Poor old women, O.A.P. Net % 160 INNS and HOTELS or 
( income 17s. 9d. per week for husband and self. PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT House AssOcIATION. Ltp. W.C.1, Mus. 4574. 
Funds for nourishment urgently needed. Jewellery grate- St. George’s House, Regent Street. W.1. J ] 
fully received. Please help. Case 181/42. — NATIONAL +E . : > emewrrars 
a + ae IORT STORY WRITING Send 4d. stamps for 
Sas —" Cancan Reise, 2 (O.B.) Cheam Court, Cheam, s booklet describing world-famous postal course.— EDUCATIONAL | 
wuneey . REGEN7 INstrrute (Dent. 85Q). Palace Gate. W.8 P é 
] ) STON appeals for —_ = a 4 ie ‘TILL URGENTLY WANTED.—Home Movie Pro- AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
c ’ , < s ors (all sizes “alkies. Mc Cc as, Leic C 
devoted to working for others, now crippled with arthritis. a an Rises, Ope he we Sang mete SECRETARIAL COLLEGE ] 
gl aan a, ome r. — 4 Some gone Enlargers, Microscopes and Binoculars. Top prices paid. A special war-time course can now be 
ag pe og (Case 129 ppea 74 Brook Expert repairs and overhauls to “Sound” and other taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
Green, London, 6. Projectors, Cameras, etc.—WattaAce HEATON, LtD., 127 Che Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. i 








W.1, and Branches and all “City Sale” For orospectus apply to The Secretary. 


ypRE-C a RIPTION AGE TRAINING FOR 
ST WAR HOME LIFE. 


O..’ | GO BARE-HEADED but Ladies’ and Gentle- New Bond Street, 
men’s old felt hats are very valuable to GUY’S | branches 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1. Please send to APPEAL SECRETARY bi TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 





| UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in j Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s Miss P. L. G D he Good Bt k 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons, Send 3d, in stamps tor Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8, ivii8S SARBU TT, Director of the Goo ousekeeping | 
first !esson to S, R. Dutton Great Russell St.. W.C.1 DE ’ : Institute, 28 30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, an- 
ae ’ . ' ry YPEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, L'terary, Medical, Legal, nounces the opening of a Homecraft School where a selected 
ae MANY YEARS the Medical Profession has | &c. Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampstead number of girls, of school-leaving age, may take an inten- J 
recommended the use of “‘ Bermaline ” Bread because | Hill Gardens, N.W 3. Tel.: Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. sive course in homecraft. The school is situated in a “safe” | h 
of its easy digestibility. Ask Baker, or write BERMALINB, TATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, or Out Surrey area and conditions will approximate as nearly as 
Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 \ of Order. Top prices paid. Send reg. Cash or possible to those of normal home life. Students will be | 
! [om Study Courses for Children. Assistance for | offer by return.—Kay’s (S.N.), 19 Hopwood Avenue, under the supervision of fully-trained Domestic Science 
Private Schools. Prospectus Stamp. — JUNIOR Manchester, 4 teachers. The first course commences in September. Pro- 
“peg cinta haeealns-wlpsgy PAR DESTROYS LIFE. . You can help to save ie. | "Pt? om application to the shove address ~ 
1: ERARY lypewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts., carbon \ The Brompton Hospital for Consumption has saved » ECTOR, graduate, teaching experience, married, offers 
J py 3d. 1,000 words.—Miuss N, McFartane (C), thousands from an early death and has restored their capacity & board tuition for two children after September, 9 to 
Phe Study. 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex to earn a livelihood. Please help with a donation and re- 12 years, prep. Common Entrance. Modest fees, highest 
TURSE OLLIVIER. Colonic Lavage. Insomnia, member Brompton in your Will.-The Treasurer, Bromp- references, West Country. Write Box 154, Strand House, 
it neuritis, colds (lumbago).—May 108s. | ton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. W.C.2 





A Kentish War Medallist 


WAR MEANS 
MORE PERILS 
FOR HIM TO FACE 


FALSE TEETH 


and worth-while advice 














Do not suffer unnecessary pain and embarrassment by wearing per 

The work of this vital service must go = om ean <? cal 
on in War 2s well as in Peace... | a badly fitting denture. Try sprinkling the contact surface with Bu 
in time of War it may be harder for | KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE, a tasteless white powder It 
you to give, but remember that the work of these heroic : - : Phy 
ven is much harder and more dangerous. | which will hold it firmly and comfortably in correct position. mii 
Send us whatever you Can afford. | Also keep your plate clean and fresh by brushing regularly with Ru 
ROYAL NATIONAL | KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER, recommended by dentists the 

SF — ae unk 

LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION fcr semovat of stains and food debris - 
LNE-SOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. Obtainable from all Chemists his 
Lad CREAT TET AT ODE. Saneap, Fixative 1/3d and 3/3d; Powder 1/3d N 

tak 

and 

at a 


imn 
Ob: 
and 
poi 
grat 
Eur 


Tel. 27301 (20 tines) — 


— : Taisi 
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